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EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM— XIX.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 
OF EDUCATION 


HENRY BARNARD.—(l) 


I know of no one else at present actively en- 
ed in education who has known well every 

United States Commissioner of Education, and 
with one exception has known them when they 
were Commissioners of Education. 

I did not know Henry Barnard while he was 
Commissioner of Education, but I knew him inti- 
mately for many years, from 1886 until his death. 
He will probably rank next to Horace Mann in 
educational public service, and in some respects 
should outrank even Mr. Mann. 

But my acquaintance was not of the years of 
his greatness. My personal reminiscence will not 
do him justice, hence I venture a bit of biography 
as I have not done in other cases. 

In 1900 I published a brief biography of Dr. 
Barnard for my volume of “Great American 
Educators.”* It is one of the joys of life to write 
of an eminent man in his lifetime, after his fame 
is established, after his aspirations are over and 
while he can read with you what you have 
written. 

Much of that biography is here given:— 

Dr. Henry Barnard is one of the most emi- 
nent of American educators. Although fifteen 
years younger than Horace Mann and Mary 
Lyon, he entered upon an educational career at 
about the same time. He was only two years 
younger than Longfellow, Holmes and Whittier, 
and he was a leader in the times of Webster, 
Clay and Calhoun; yet he has lived to enjoy the 
professional companionship of even the young 
men of today. He witnessed the first coming of 
the ideals of Pestalozzi to America, and the edu- 
cational reforms of Frébel. Thus has Dr. Barn- 
ard worked with every man whose name will be 
associated with education in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. No other man has had this privilege. 

Henry Barnard is still living (in 1899) at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in the same house in 
Which he was born, on January 24, 1811. It is a 
Mansion of the old substantial style of architec- 
ture, and in his childhood must have been one 
of the finest houses in Hartford. His father was 
a prominent citizen, and belonged to one of the 
first families of Connecticut. 

Henry went to the common schools from early 
boyhood, though most of the Hartford boys 
Whose parents were well-to-do were sent to pri- 
Vate schools. At twelve years of age he was 
sent to the academy at Monson, Massachusetts, 


* American Book C mpany, 


and afterwards to the Hopkins School, in Hart- 
ford, to prepare for college. 

At fifteen years of age he entered Yale Col- 
lege, and-at nineteen graduated with honors. He 
was president of the Linonian, the leading debat- 
ing society at Yale, and took prizes in English 
and in Latin composition. 

Such distinction meant much, for there were 
many able men in Yale with Henry Barnard, 
among whom were Horace Bushnell, one of the 
greatest preachers in the United States; Francis 
Barnard, afterwards president of Columbia Co!- 
lege; and Noah Porter, later president of Yale. 
Among his fellow students, three became United 
States senators, nine members of Congress, one 
Secretary of War, five ministers to foreign coun- 
tries, three governors of states, fifteen judges, six 
college presidents, and forty-three college profes- 
sors. It was a proof of great ability for a lad in 
his teens to carry off honors among such talent. 

The year that he graduated from college, 
Daniel Webster delivered the great speech of his 
life—the reply to Colonel Hayne in the United 
States senate. This made a profound impres- 
sion upon the young orator of Yale. 

At the same time William Lloyd Garrison was 
at the height of his power as an_ enthusiastic 
champion of the rights of the negro, and this ap- 
pealed strongly to Mr. Barnard. 

He resolved upon a public career, in which 
oratory was to play a leading part. In prepara- 
tion for this he studied law and was duly ad- 
mitted to the bar. Before practicing law he went 
to Europe, where he visited all the principal 
countries, and became acquainted with Words- 
worth, Carlyle, De Quincey, and other noted 
writers. 

On his return from Europe. at scarcely twenty- 
five years of age, Mr. Barnard was elected to the 
Connecticut legislature from Hartford. This 
was quick recognition for a man who had pre- 
viously done nothing in politics. 

Te became at once interested in the cause of 
ecGucation, and proposed a bill creating a State 
Board of Education. The legislature of 
Connecticut was very conservative. Few pcop'e 
believed that it would accept any school bill, es- 
peria'!y one so ideal and revolutionary as that 
ofiered by Mr. Barnard. Yet such w1; his in- 
fluence and magnetism, that after his eloquent 
speech, the bill passed the house of representa- 
tives without a dissenting vote, and was adoptec 
unanimously by the senate. 

The same year that Mr. Barnard entered political 
life, Horace Mann left the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, to give himself to the work. of education. 
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Mr. Barnard’s admiration for Horace Mann vied 
with his admiration for Webster and Garrison, 
and the choice between an educational and a 
political or legal career was a difficult one. 

In the law, a way was open to fame and for- 
tune, with every opportunity for the exercise of 
all the popular powers he possessed. One of the 
ablest lawyers of New York City, the attorney- 
general for the state, had invited him to become 
his law partner. Few young men of twenty-seven 
would decline such an offer for the sake of be- 
ing an educator. 

Horace Mann was the only man in the coun- 
try who would have said: “Do it.” Henry Bar- 
nard did it. 

Mr. Barnard accepted the position of secretary 
of the Connecticut Board of Education, which is 
practically that of state superintendent of 
schools. 

He established the Connecticut School Journal, 
and wrote annual reports, second in value only 


to those which Horace Mann was writing in 
Massachusetts. Kent, in his famous “Commen- 
taries on American Law,” speaks of Mr. Bar- 


nard’s first report as a “bold and startling docu- 
ment,” which “contains a minute, accurate, com- 
prehensive, and instructive exhibition of the con- 
dition and operation of the common school sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Barnard continued this work for four 
years. Then the baser politicians, for political 
purposes, succeeded in abolishing the office he 
held. Most men would have returned to law in 
discouragement, but Henry Barnard persevered in 
the cause he had made his own. 

The Rhode Island legislature, at about this 
time, did what has rarely been done in America 
for any educator. It adjourned all business and 
met in joint session to listen to an address from 
Mr. Barnard upon the subject of education. This 
speech was one of the grandest efforts of his 
life. In consequence of it, the legislature passed 
a law much like the school law of Connecticut, 
and Mr. Barnard became the first Commissioner 
of Education for Rhode Island. 

During the five years that he was in Rhode 
Island he made history of education very fast. 
He put the schools into good condition. Through 
his efforts more than sixteen thousand educa- 
tional pamphlets were distributed gratuitously, 
and libraries of at least five hundred volumes were 
established in all but three towns of the state. 

While Rhode Island was moving forward 
rapidly under the lead of Mr. Barnard, Connecti- 
cut became very much ashamed of the way she 
had treated him, and in 1850 he was invited to 
become principal of the new state normal school, 
and superintendent of Connecticut schools. He 
carried on this work in a successful and popular 
manner for four years. He accepted the presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin, and re- 
mained there two years, giving much time and _ at- 
tention to the school work of the state. 

In 1866 he was elected president of St. John's 
College, in Maryland, where he remained until he 
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was appointed by the President, in 1867, to ore 
ganize a national Bureau of Education and be- 
come the first United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

In other ways Mr. Barnard had been honored, 
In 1851 both Yale and Union College bestowed 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. The next year Harvard gave him the 
same honor, and later Columbia bestowed the 
degree of L. H. D. 

No other man, as an educator simply, had ever 
received such honors from four such institutions. 
They were earned and bestowed by the time he 
was forty vears old. 

The Bureau of Education is now recognized 
as one of the important departments of govern- 
ment, but when Dr. Barnard was appointed the 
first Commissioner of Education, on March 14, 
1867, the scope of the department was yet to be 
determined. Dr. Barnard’s acquaintance with 
all educators, and with most of the public men 
of this country and of Europe, at once gave the 
bureau a wide influence. 

Without a week’s delay, he began to gather 
statistics regarding all classes of schools, colleges, 
and professional institutions, in their organiza- 
tion, equipment, instruction and management. 
He also looked up the facts about school funds,. 
educational associations, school laws and school- 
houses. In a few weeks he developed the plans 
upon which most of the valuable educational 
information of the past thirty years has been 
gathered. His own library became the nucleus 
from which a national educational library has. 
grown. 

Dr. Barnard began, in 1855, the publication of 
a series of annual volumes on education, known 
as the “American Journal of Education,” and 
continued it until 1893. These volumes give a 
vast amount of information upon education in 
the different countries of the world—information 
such as can be found nowhere else. No greater 
series of books on education has ever been pub- 
lished. 

The “Journal” cost Dr. Barnard $50,000 more 
than he received from it, and his fortune was ul- 
timately lost in the great enterprise. Yet it will 
be his lasting monument. 

These volumes and his reports of the Bureaw 
of Education prove beyond all question that he 
mastered the history of education in the nine- 
teenth century in a_ thorough, comprehensive, 
and critical way as no other man has ever done. 

No one can ever write about American of 
European educational affairs from 1820 to 1875 
without drawing most of his information and 
inspiration from the writings of Henry Barnard. 
He has all the instincts of the scientist, the pPa- 
tience of an historian, the poise of a statesman, 
and the zeal of a reformer. 

Dr. Henry Barnard retired from the office of 
Commissioner of Education, and from all active 
educational work, on March 15, 1870, at the age 
of sixty. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BY G. W, A, LUCKEY 


D an of the Graduate School of Education, University of Nebraska 


Within the past two vears there have been es- 
tablished in the United States several strictly 
graduate schools of education, with the expressed 
purpose of preparing experts in all lines of 
teaching and school administration. It is the 
function of these graduate schools of education 
that we are to consider. 

A study of the mind of the child reveals three 
important instincts fundamental to intelligence. 
... Beginning with the third year the child 
enters a period known as the “Questioning Age.” 
The first questions take the form of “what is it”; 
six months later, ‘why is it’; and about the close 
of the fourth year, “how is it.” 

These spontaneous questions of the child illus- 
trate the three most important stages of intelli- 
gence; what are the facts, why are these facts as 
they are, how were they established or brought 
about? It is the purpose of science to discover 
the facts, of philosophy to explain and interpret 
them, of education (teaching) to distribute and 
vitalize them. 

From a study of the individual we infer that 
teaching is one of the natural, inherent, funda- 
mental processes of human development. The 
hunger and search for truth, and the effort to 
explain it, is not more insistent than the desire 
to express and teach that truth to others. ... 

Since the desire to teach is so strong in us all, 
it is not surprising that many are pushed into 
the field before their preparation is sufficient for 
the task... . Partly, no doubt, on account 
of its complexity and partly on account of its 
later development (being a social instinct) teach- 
ing has been the last of the learned professions 
to receive attention. ... Many teachers of the 
professional subjects lack scholarship, scientific 
training, and genuine Christian character. a 
It is the short-sighted, self-assuming, unscientific, 
exploiting spirit of so many of the professed 
leaders that has brought disrepute to the teach- 
ing profession. 

Teaching is instinctive, based on a real need of 
evolution and human intelligence. Being the last 
and most important step in human progress, it 
is only possible, in its best form, to those who 
through tribulation have reached the highest 
stage of human development. The teaching pro- 
fession ought to lead all others in influence and 
power. This can not be done if we allow men 
in other professions to do our thinking, are satis- 
fied with half-baked thoughts, or bloom out at 
the top before there is any depth of root. . . 

The expert teacher must be a biologist and 
know life: he must be a physiologist and know 
the way that life functions; he must be a psy- 
chologist and understand the workings of the 
psychic life: he must be a sociologist and have 
some knowledge of the group conscience and true 
human relations; he must be a philosopher and 
set up right standards of living; he must be 
religious and live consistent with his ideals and 


teaching. In every individual all these qualities. 
now exist in embryo. If they have not been de- 
veloped it is because of faulty teaching. Gradu- 
ate schools of education must remedy this 
through study, research and better  teach- 

We should study to know the child, to know it 
in all stages, to know it in its evolution, to know 
it as affected by its environment. In the evolu-. 
tion of man there are complexes and elements 
born in the child of today that are as old as the 
race itself. These complexes and traces of ex- 
perience of former generations accumulate with 
the ages, are worked over and recombined with 
other elements, furnishing the faith, the instincts, 
the curiosity, the desires of the subconscious life 
upon which only is it possible to build a dynamic 
conscious life. How short-sighted we are in our 
methods when we do not take into consideration 
the force and push of this submerged four-fifths 
of man in our effort to shape or guide the con- 
scious one-fifth or less. The purpose of educa- 
tion should be to develop a self-sustaining, self- 
directing, self-sacrificing or altruistic individuat 
keenly alive to the best interest of hu- 
manity. . 

Broadly speaking there are two ideals of civic 
life—imperialism and democracy. In the former 
there are two classes of society, the ruling and 
the ruled. It is the effort of the one class to im- 
pose its will and thinking on the other. In a 
true democracy all are equally free and are held 
togetner by law which they in turn have helped 
to establish. In education the tendency is nearly 
always toward imperialism. The teacher tends 
to ‘mpose her will and thought on the child, she 
does not develop but moulds... . 

Develooment results from the interaction of tie 
organism and its environment by means of which 
both are modified. In this process of interac- 
tion there are four factors that should be noted: 
the surrounding physical environment; the sur- 
rounding social environment; the growing 
organism; and _ the self-active, organizing, 
directing, controlling force known as 
aspiration, longing, aim. Man is a great dynamo 
or generator of vital energy. This energy is 
constantly increasing through nutrition and 
growth, and must have an outlet through work 
or play. It is the purpose of education to en- 
able the individual to organize, control and utilize 
this energy. ... 

It is the function of the graduate school of 
education to give dignity and productive scholar- 
ship to the teaching profession; to add to the 
sum of human learning; to encourage scientific 
research in education; to create a more intelligent 
and more efficient body of teachers; to direct 
educational investigations and school surveys, 
both state and national; to furnish inspiration 
and guidance to normal schools and undergradu- 


ate schools of education; to encourage able 
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schoolmen to make use of its laboratories in 
carrying on investigations that may prove of 
value to the profession; to become a source of 
supply of the best trained teachers; to prove the 
fallacy of the thought that scientific research and 
productive scholarship are incompatible with the 
best teaching ability. These are a few of the 
things for which the new graduate schools of 
education should stand. But above all, these 
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schools should create in their midst the true 
teaching spirit. They should stimulate men and 
women to become interested in research and pro- 
ductive activity, to discover, vitalize and distribute 
truth; to live in harmony with that truth and to 
inspire others to live a_ similar life. These 
schools should create for the teaching profes- 
sion the confidence and scholarship now enjoyed 
by the other learned professions.—Detroit Meet- 
ing. 


Stratford-on-Avon, England, is an ideal town 
for the tourist. It is compact. The places as- 
sociated with Shakespeare’s memory are close 
together. Standing on the bridge over the 
Avon, the green, fertile countryside of Shake- 
speare’s youth stretches far, far away, and the 
tall spire of Shakespeare’s church and _ burial 
place rises among the trees, reflected in the 
Avon. 

Passing along the main street, many an old 
building is seen; and over them all rises the 
square tower of the Guild Chapel. By its side, 
cozily nestles the grammar school which Shake- 
speare attended. 

The sight of this modest, historic, educational 
institution arouses in the thoughts of the 
visitor all the traditions relative to the early 
training and culture of the hearty, robust Strat- 
ford boy whose intellectual work was to place 
him as a star of first magnitude in the galaxy of 
English literature. 

Entering the quaint building you recall that 

there is no actual proof that Shakespeare ever 
attended this country school. There is only cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The school was here. 
His father was a well-to-do farmer and mer- 
chant, and a man of importance in the town when 
Shakespeare was a little fellow. The output of 
his mind shows that he had had’ classical train- 
ing. It is clear that he went to school; and to 
this school. 
The Chapel Street School had been in ex- 
istence over eighty years when Shakespeare was 
a boy. It was in 1482 that Thomas Jolyffe en- 
dowed the Stratford grammar school on condi- 
tion that the authorities of the town and_ the 
guild “should find a priest fit and able in 
knowledge to teach grammar freely to all 
scholars coming to the school.” The endow- 
ment was increased by Sir Hugh Clopton (the 
great benefactor of Stratford’) and the school 
Was reorganized under the town charter of Ed- 
ward VI. 

In a grammar school, at that time, Latin and 
Greek were the chief studies, and the professors 
were university men, giving it the status of an 
academy. Rev. Thomas Hunt, curate of the ad- 
joining parish of Luddington, a Cambridge 
graduate, was the teacher of Stratford grammar 
school from 1572 to 1580, when Shakespeare was 
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SHAKESPEARE, THE SCHOLAR AND TEACHER 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


between eight and sixteen years of age. Under 
his able tutelage, evidence seems conclusive, 
Shakespeare acquired not only a considerable 
stock of Latin and Greek (though not up to the 
remarkable quantity possessed by his contem- 
porary and friend, Ben Jonson), but also his 
notable vocabulary of over 15,000 words (nearly 
double that of the poet Milton). 

You recall the affirmation of learned biog- 
raphers that Shakespeare in this old building, 
under the best instruction of the time, became 
acquainted not only with the Greek and Latin 
fables, but also with the ancients, into whose life 
and feeling he completely entered as shown in 
the Roman plays. ‘“Love’s Labor’s Lost,” the 
“Comedy of Errors” and “Henry VI” are full of 
classical allusions and quotations, and of refer- 
ences to “the books, the academes”.of his school 


days. 
In “Titus Andronicus,’ Charon, hearing 
Demetrius read lines from “Integer Vitae,” 
says :— 


“Oh, ’tis a verse in Horace; I know it well; 

I read it in the grammar long ago.” 

And it is pointed out that in “Love’s Labor's 
Lost,” two phrases are borrowed by Holo- 
fernes, from Erasmus’ Latin and English dia- 
logues for school boys: “Priscian a_ little 
scratched” and “I smell false Latin” (“Barbar- 
Olet’’). 

It has also been suggested that Shakespeare 
had in mind the vicar or the schoolmaster teach- 
ing the Latin grammar sentences in 
Malvolio’s costume (“Twelfth Night’’):— 

“Strange, 
gartered.” 

“And cross-gartered?” 


“Most villainously; like -a pedant that keeps a school 
in the church.” 


stout, in yellow stockings and _ cross- 


What the classical course of instruction was 
at Shakespeare’s school you readily learn from 


records: Caesar, Sallust, Cicero, Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid in Latin; Lucian, Xenophon, 
Homer and Aristophanes in Greek. 


Among the books of history in existence then 
to which a bright boy like Shakespeare wou!'d 
certainly be directed and drawn in his reading, 
if not in the curriculum, were “Fabyan’s Chron- 
icle” of old British history; “Hall's Chronicle” 
of the. wars of the houses of York and Lan- 
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caster; and “Holinshed’s Chronicle” of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Among other popular books of that period 
which no doubt were occasionally read by the 


eager Shakespeare, it is pointed out, were 
Painter’s “Palace of Pleasure” (containing 
amcng others the story of “Romeo and Juliet” 
translated from the French of Boisteau); the 
“Gesta Romanorum” translations of monkish and 
medizval legends, and “The Discovery of Witch- 
craft,” by Reginald Scot. 

In “King Lear,’ Shakespeare mentions an im- 
portant book of instruction, “The Absey Book” 
(so called from A, B, C) containing the alphabet, 
the pater noster, ave, creed, ten commandments 
and a brief catechism. Every schoolmaster un- 
der Edward VI, you are informed, was required 
under severe penalties, to teach these manuals 
to his pupils. And the many Scripture quota- 
tions in his works show Shakespeare to have 
been thoroughly taught in religious precepts. 

Rambling about Stratford today among 
scenes of natural beauty described in the “Tem- 
pest,” you are impressed with the opportunity 
which Shakespeare enjoyed for nature study and 
for out-of-door sports. In the “Merchant of 
Venice” he tells how:— 

“In my school days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight, 

The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth, and by adventuring both 
I oft found both.” 

He displays in all his works 
knowledge of nature, of 
trees, plants and flowers. 

And it is apropos to recall that of the ten his- 
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torical plays, eight are associated with battle- 
fields located in the immediate neighborhood of 
Stratford (Tewksbury, Bosworth Field, 
Shrewsbury and Evesham) with which Shake- 
speare was perfectly familiar from boyhood. 

In Shakespeare’s youth, too, you are told there 
was a large hall on the ground-floor of the old 
Guild Hall (adjoining the grammar school) where 
strolling players gave frequent popular theatrical 
performances which, no dowbt, helped in his 
training as an actor and playwright. 

His father having met with financial reverses, 
it is certain that young Shakespeare had .no 
academic training after his fourteenth year. His 
was a continuation school, self-conducted, dur- 
ing the remainder of his teens. After his 
marriage to Anne Hathaway (seven years his 
elder) we are told that the young couple lived 
with Shakespeare’s father for a few years (she 
helping about the house, while Shakespeare was 
occupied as a lawyer's copyist and in teaching 
school,) before he went to London to win suc- 
cess and fame. It is from an associate of 
Shakespeare in a London theatrical company, 
you are told, that the fact has come down that 
Shakespeare was a teacher. 

“Shakespeare,” he said, “understood Latin 
pretty well, for he had been in his younger years 
a schoolmaster in the country.” 

Even a brief experience as a teacher, you 
think as you leave the old grammar school, would 
be of great service in equipping the poet for the 
production of those marvelous textbooks in 
English which have made him one of the most 
influential of teachers and have enrolled the 
whole world as his students. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


KENT, OHIO, NORMAL SCHOOL 

It will not be easy to find a better State Normal 
School than the one at Kent, Ohio, which has 
been evolved under the guidance of President J. E. 
McGilvrey in four years. 

A better location is nowhere identified with a 
State Normal School. Eighty-five acres is a large 
campus, farm, field and forest, for it is allfour in 
one. 

The buildings are on the crest of a crescent hill 
facing a vast amphitheatre in which the noblest 
of hardy deciduous trees add a rare charm to the 
scene and to the delight of students in summer 
time. 

On either side and behind the buildings is a 
veritable forest, beyond which are meadow and 
farm. 

The buildings in location, in arrangement, in 
architecture are most imposing. The centre of 
the dress parade line of buildings is the Audito- 
rium, capable of seating 1,500, and the Library 
building with shelving for 50,000 books. On one 
side of this noble building is a Science Hall with 


Training School, and on the other the Recitation. 


building and two dormitories. In the rear is a 
$100,000-building for power plant and industrial 


education. A $100,000 gymnasium is planned for 
and this will complete the $700,000 State Normal 
School plant. 

From legislative enactment, securing of the site, 
evolving the plant with the latest and best of 
everything in buildings, equipment, appointment, 
educational and professional scheme, is less than 
six years and less than five years from the appoint- 
ment of the trustees. 

When President McGilvrey was elected, July 17, 
1911, he accepted on condition that he could re- 
main at the Macomb, Illinois, State Normal School 
for one year. 

That which is likely to make Kent and McGil- 
vrey pre-eminent is the skilful, elaborate, educa- 
tional and professional service being rendered by 
the Department of Extension Opportunities. 

It is coming to be universally recognized that 
no one can by any possibility be adequately “pre- 
pared” for success in any profession by pre-prac- 
tice study. 

Thousands of surgeons congregate each year in 
some great hospital centre for weeks of demon- 
strations of the latest discoveries of their science. 
A multitude of surgeons make pilgrimages an- 
nually to Rochester, Minnesota, to Cleveland, 
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Ohio, and to Portland, Maine, to sit at the feet of 
great demonstrators in surgical art. The fact 
that so small a part of the teaching profession has 
had any professional preparation has led many 
normal schools into the historic error of thinking 
that the only need of the teaching profession is 
pre-teaching preparation. This error be- 
coming alarmingly serious until the Summer Ses- 
sions were opened for the benefit of those who 
needed and desired to keep in touch with the edu- 
ational developments. since their graduation. 
Nothing is more inexplicable. than that so many 
normal schools were so slow to recognize this in- 
‘tense professional need. Many of them allowed 
Universities to get far ahead of them in meeting 
this urgent demand, 

Before all of them had rallied to this oppor- 
tunity there came another even more insistent 
demand, that extension work be provided for 
teachers in service. So far as we know Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder of Greeley, Colorado, and J. E. McGilvrey, 
‘then of Macomb, Illinois, were the first to sense 
this demand, and since he came to Kent Mr. Mc- 
‘Gilvrey has rendered the profession inestimable 
service, and the public has benefited as much as 
has the profession. 
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The extension work is as genuinely serviceable 
to each earnest student as to those resident at 
Kent. By supplementing the school-year exten- 
sion work with resident summer school work any 
teacher can be prepared in service as thoroughly, 
to say the least, as by any possible before-service 
study. The cost to the state is trifling. Prac. 
tically 2,000 (1,985) extension students cost the 
state but $7,000, or $3.50 each, while 538 resident 


students cost the State $107,769 or $300 each for 
maintenance alone. 


Certainly it is not worth near a hundred times 
as much for a young person to study how to teach 
before teaching as to be aided in perfecting teach- 
ing power while teaching. 

Not only is this of value to the teacher-exten- 
sion-students but it is of almost equal value to the 
Normal School professor, who has to try on his 
methods developed in teaching mere learners by 
applying them to men and women experienced in 
real professional life. 


The enrollment last year at Kent was 538 resi- 
dent students, 1,812 summer school students, and 
1,985 extension students, a noble total of 4,335. 
Aside from the extension classes there were 2,350, 


It is better to lend encouragement and aid to those who are growing, in 
order that they may grow strong and healthy, than merely to try to arrest 
the decay of those who are already in process of decaying. 


—Thomas Nixon Carver, Harvard. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
TO THE RESCUE 


[ Editorial.] 


We were led to fear from some statements by 
leaders at the Minneapolis meeting of the Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education that 
the Prevocational movement was liable to be a 
tragedy. 

Flexibility to meet the needs of unfortunate 
and misfit children was denounced in the summing 
up of the proceedings by as high an authority 
as there is in voeational education. This seemed 
to be as near an official statement as one could 
get from prevocational leaders. 

Fortunately, a few days before, there was a 
meeting of the National League of Compulsory 
Education Officers in Milwaukee, and these men 
and women who are dealing with the problem di- 
rectly spoke in no uncertain tone in their demand 
for flexibility to meet these needs. Their first 
resolution, that which gives the keynote to all 
that followed, demanded “continuation, trade and 
technical schools for incorrigible children.” 
That resolution may make some expert prevo- 
cational specialists weary, but they will be more 
weary before they make Prevocational schools 


as rigid, inflexible, as helpless as they would 
like to have them be. ; 
“Flexibility” is sure to be the slogan with 


which to win in the prevocational campaign. 
The National League of Compulsory Educa- 
tion Officers will have a hundred times more in- 
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fluence than theorists in deciding between a 
mineralogical and biological, a crystallized and 
a vitalized Prevocational program. They are 
welcome at a time when they will be needed in 
the campaign for humanizing the schools for mis- 
fit boys and girls from fourteen to sixteen. Here 
are other significant resolutions :— 

A larger measure of vocational training should 
be introduced into the work of the schools. The 
experience and advice of the attendance officer 
should be utilized in securing vocational guidance 
for the children. There should be better regula- 
tions for the care of mentally and physically de- 
fective children. 


The state should appropriate a fund for the re- 
lief of indigent children who are compelled to 
attend school. There should be a codification by 
the several states of the laws relating to chil- 
dren. 


The number of children requiring compulsory 
educational supervision is increasing. The in- 
creasing complexity of social life and of economic 
pressure require an increasingly higher standard 
of general intelligence of the mass of the people. 
To meet the problems of these social-economic 
conditions, the extension of compulsory educa- 
tional supervision is demanded with a correspond- 
ing demand for the raising of the efficiency, the 
intellectual standard and pay of the compulsory 
attendance officer. In order to obtain the best 
results of compulsory supervision, the co-opera- 
tion of all educational agencies and the good will 
of the public are essential. 
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AN ARGUMENT FOR THE DEMERIT SYSTEM. 


“To what extent should the principal or head- 
master ‘back up’ his teachers in matters of dis- 
cipline?” with its corollary “To what extent 
should school boards and school trustees ‘back 
up’ principals and headmasters?” is a frequent 
subject of discussion when teachers get together 
informally to talk shop. 


The common opinion seems to be that in gen- 
eral it is hopeless to expect proper support from 
school committees as long as they are compara- 
tively large elective bodies, chosen by districts, 
and composed, as is so often the case, of profes- 
sional politicians. The politician must trim his 
sails to the wind of popular opinion, and steer his 
course amid the eddies and cross-currents of 
invisible political influence. On the other hand 
the problem within the school is an administra- 
tive one, and one that can be solved by purely 
administrative measures. 

Too many cases of lax discipline are due not so 
much to the weakness of the subordinate teacher 
as to the principal’s failure through inability or 
lack of interest to “back up” the teacher in dis- 
ciplinary matters brought to his attention. A few 
instances of such neglect generally are sufficient 
to cause the teacher to lose confidence in the 
pedagogical fitness of his superior and as a result 
gradually to lose interest in the maintenance of 
discipline himself, often forming the habit of over- 
looking infractions of discipline that would not be 
tolerated in a well-administered school. Thus the 
weakness or inefficiency of the head leads to lax 
methods and weakness throughout the organ- 
ization. 

When pupils realize—and in these matters ex- 
perienced teachers agree that pupils have a quick- 
ness of perception that is positively uncanny—- 
that prompt and adequate punishment will unfail- 
ingly follow any offense brought to the attention 
of the head of the school or of the officer respons- 
ible for its discipline, the problem is greatly sim- 
plified and infinitely easier. Many a so-called 
“weak teacher” would have a different reputation 
under the supervision of a different principal; for 
the principal who supports some teachers and 
fails to support others is much more common 
than the principal who supports none of his staff. 
The latter is very likely to be dismissed in short 
order, but the former may flourish for years 

What is the remedy? There are two: First, the 
use of more care in selecting administrative offi- 
ters, since the problem under the usual system is 
Primarily one of character and_ personality; 


“BACKING UP” TEACHERS 


BY HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


second (and this is more important), the use of 
better disciplinary methods. 

It has been remarked that military schools, 
when properly conducted, have what is probably 
the best discipline of all educational institutions 
of high school grade. This is due, of course, to 
their distinctive military administration, which few 
public high schools, by their very nature, could 
successfully initiate or long retain. One feature 
of the military school, however, has been adopted, 
in modified form, in some high schools—the De- 
merit System. Although its nature and principles 
are fairly well understood a brief account of its 
workings may not be out of place. 

Under the Demerit System, the pupil receives 
“misconduct marks,” or “demerits,” for all breaches 
of good conduct, the penalties for common of- 
fenses being prescribed, for others left to the 
judgment of the teacher. The acquisition of a 
definite number of such marks, within a definite 
period, means the automatic suspension, expul- 
sion, or other serious punishment of the pupil. 
Sometimes the system is further modified by the 
infliction of “censures” for pupils receiving more 
than a limited number of demerits in any given 
month, these censures, if repeated, leading to final 
separation from the school. 

With accurate bookkeeping, this system ap- 
proaches the ideal. In the first place, there is no 
opportunity for lack of co-operation between 
teacher and principal because the system is prac- 
tically mechanical. In the second place, since re- 
ceiving a limited number of marks leads to in- 
evitable, perhaps irrevocable dismissal, the pupil 
is n?turally slow to run the risk of incurring such 
penalties, and the teacher slow to inflict them, 
which is as close to absolutely just government as 
poor mortals can attain. 

Finally, since the penalties for most ordinary 


offenses are prescribed, there is no room for the y 


workings of natural antagonisms. There is a 
question only of fact. uninfluenced by the person- 
ality of teacher or of pupil. If the pupil commits” 
a given offense, he incurs a given penalty, once 
the fact is established. It is as inexorable, as im- 


personal, and as logical as the law (theoretically) —= 


is. Better still, it has worked in practice. Its 
adoption, at least in principle, means the destruc- 
tion of a fundamental cause of friction and lack 
of co-operation between principal and teachers, 
and the strengthening of a weak link in the chain 
of school administration. With its general ac- 
ceptance, “backing up teachers” will cease to be 
a topic for discussion or a source of professional 
discontent because “backing wp” teachers will no 
longer be a problem. 


© 


It is a great thing for the son of a poor man to sit in the schoolroom next to the son of a 
millionaire, but it is a greater thing for the republic for the son of a millionaire to sit in the 
schoolroom next to the son of a poor man. The relationship those boys form in the classroom 
will, in a great degree, solve the relationship in the activities of the world when they become 


men.—Carlos M. Cole, Superintendent Denver. 
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A REDIRECTED RURAL SCHOOL 


‘BY BRIDGET A, RYAN 


[Read at the meeting of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Leaders, State House, Boston, Mass., January 29, 1916.] 


Russellville School is a one-room rural school 
made up >f the first six grades. It averages 
about twenty-five scholars, whose ages vary from 
five to thirteen vears. The school district is in 
Hadley, Mass., that town in the Connecticut Val- 
iey, famous for more than two hundred and fifty 
years for its fertile, well-tilled farm lands. From 
our school lawn we can see the flag that floats 
above the campus of the Massachusetts Agricui- 
tural College. These two facts account in great 
measure for our success in the club work we have 
undertaken. Hadley’s standard of farms and 
farming makes a good foundation to build on, 
and our proximity to the college is a wonder- 
ful inspiration. Yet, when our superintendent 
suggested three vears ago that we join the gar- 
den club being formed for that year by the ex- 
tension department of the college, I hesitated to 
undertake the work. It seemed presumptuous 
of me to try to teach agriculture to children who 
were agriculturists by every inlerited instinct. 
But I did not hesitate long. My own work in 
my own garden had taught me the jov of gardens, 
and I was most willing to help my children find 
even a small part of that same joy. And they 
were willing to do their share. If I said it was 
fun to raise potatoes, they would take my word 
for it, and after three years of gardening they 
have found it to be a great pleasure to raise 
flowers and vegetables for themselves. 


That first year, 1913, the older children sent 
to the college for potatoes, beans, corn and 
tomato seed, and we sent to the Children’s 
Flower Mission in Cleveland, Ohio, for some 
flower and vegetable seeds. The younger chil- 
dren were not encouraged to make gardens that 
year. No one thought that they knew enough. 
Now I quite agree with Professor W. R. Hart 
when he says: “Let them stir uv the soil and 
plant some seeds and care for them as well as 
they can. Knowledge comes that way.” Small, 
out-of-the-way patches of ground were used by 
the children for their first gardens, and amused 
parents smiled to see how carefully we soaked 
our seed potatoes to protect them from scab. 
Now the soaking of seed potatoes is the usual 
practice in our neighborhood. I trudged many 
a hot, dusty mile that summer with a spray 
pump and a can of Pyrox, teaching the children, 
and occasionally their parents, how to spray po- 
tato vines for blight. Our results were good in 
1913, but our failures were many, and when we 
found that we had won the first prize for one- 
room rural schools in a state contest, we were 
quite as much surprised as pleased. 

In 1914, we began early to plan our gardens 
and choose our seeds. Every child in the school 
and some who were to enter in September 
planted a garden. These varied in size from the 
few hills of corn which one five-year-old girl 
saved from scratching hens, to the half-acre of 


onions raised by an eleven-year-old boy. Most 
of them contained one square rod. These gar- 
dens were a decided improvement over the ones 
of the year before in size, quality and location, 
and our exhibit in September was good to look 


RUSSELLVILLE SCHOOL, HADLEY, MASS, 


at. One boy had entered the Market Garden 
contest with a one-twentieth acre vegetable gar- 
den. His mother told me that her table had 
never before been so well supplied with fresh 
vegetables. A girl entered the Home Economics 
contest and completed the required work. We 
made some good jelly and canned some tomatoes 


GARDEN POSSIBILITIES. - Anthony Yarrow 


at school on a little, two-burner Florence oil- 
stove loaned us by an interested woman of the 
neighborhood. The tomatoes were used in mak- 
ing soup for school lunches, and we began to 
get a fuller benefit from our garden by cooking 
some of the vegetables we had raised. The chil- 
dren could not raise flowers and vegetables with- 
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out forming the acquaintance of many destruc- 
tive insects and scales and blights. 

Worms make quite as interesting ‘a study as 
anything else for children, always eager to learn, 
and when our town offered twenty cents a hun- 
dred for tent caterpillar belts and nests, the 
schoolroom was deluged with boxes and bags of 
the belted twigs, and with caterpillars in all 
stages of development. They found an oc- 
casional brown-tail moth cocoon, and aroused 
the men of the community to an effort to destroy 
those alarming pests. A man was sent to us 


347 


of Hopkins Academy, our town high school. 
These were the seeds sent out by the United 
States government. A woman who is much in- 
terested in Our work gave the children many 
packages of seeds such as kale, cauliflower, Brus- 
sels sprouts, egg plant, Kohl-rabi, parsley and 
the different herbs, that our Fall exhibit might 
be more interesting. Our exhibit at the North- 
ampton Fair was quite attractive with its bright 
colored carrots, and tomatoes, and pumpkins and 
squashes set in a curly bed of kale and parsley. 

During the winter, a ten-weeks course in agri- 


THE RUSSELLVILLE SCHOOL REDIRECTED 


from the college who showed us how to trim and 
spray our fruit trees, and check not only the 
brown-tail moth but also the scale, which was 
fast destroying our orchards. The children’s 
work in collecting tent caterpillars was an object 
lesson to the neighborhood. Everyone could 
see the difference between the clean green of our 
orchards and roadsides and the leafless branches 
covered with unsightly caterpillar tents of the 
neighboring districts. And the children deaeits 
the deserved creait. 

With every new phase of the work our interest 
grew, and when 1915 came we were already 
planning what we would raise in our gardens, 
and eagerly waiting for the new seed catalogs 
to come. When they came, we studied them and 
chose our seeds. The older children filled in 
their own order blanks and all paid for the seeds 
with money they had earned by gathering the 
new, but diminishing crop of tent-caterpillar 
belts. This time they hunted over practically 
every foot of ground in the district and certainly 
located every wild cherry tree. We plan to 
destroy them all some day. The children ordered 
several dollars’ worth of seeds from the Chil- 
dren’s Flower Mission, and ordered them early, 
to have that part of the work done before the 
spring work began. Many packages of seeds 
were given to them by the agricultural instructor 


culture appeared in the New England Home- 
stead. We used these weekly articles as a basis 
for a study of soils and fertilizers, and we did 
considerable seed-testing and made some simple 
experiments. At the end of the course, a test 
was given and marked as in other studies. The 
children enjoyed it all. 

In February, five children who were old 
enough entered the Home Economics contest 
and carried their work to a successful finish. To 
be sure that each child was keeping a correct 
record of the work done at home, a _ duplicate 
record was kept at school and was filled in the 
first thing each morning. The children who chose 
sewing brought their work into the schoolroom 
frequently for inspection, and the boy and girl who 
chose bread-making gave me an occasional loaf 
to show what they could do. In every possible 
way the club work was connected with the 
school work, and the interest was always keen. 
The day before Miss Ethel H. Nash came to in- 
spect their work the club members cleaned and 
polished the windows, seats and desks and 
scrubbed the floor, to show what they had 
learned in that important part of housekeeping. 
With some of our 1914 prize-money we had 
bought a cooking outfit, and a table was corfectly 
set by the children who had chosen that activity. 
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With its white linen and polished silver and pretty 
blue and white dishes, it was most attractive. 

Before the Home Economics contest was 
finished the garden work was well started, and 
our working days were long. At school the 
children drew garden plans on the blackboard, 
and after they had arranged them satisfactorily 
there, copied them in planting their gardens. 

More ambitious gardens were made, and every 
child in the school, as well as all who were to 
enter in September, had one. Fifteen children 
had plots containing one square rod or more, 
and the only boy who was old enough raised 
one-tenth of an acre of onions, from which he 
realized more than sixty dollars profit. Need- 
less to say, farming is an interesting occupation 
for that boy. <A boy of nine and his sister of 
seven cared for a wonderful garden. They had 
their own square rod areas which they planted 
themselves in one corner. Their father planted 
the rest of the one-fourth acre garden with his 
onion sower, and gave it into the children’s care. 
They took entire charge of it, hoeing, cultivat- 
ing, weeding and gathering the vegetables for the 
home table. But when the final harvest came, 
they were obliged to get help in gathering the 
lo-ds of vegetables that were too much for their 
small strength. Every garden had its own inter- 
esting story, but one not at all pleasant was com- 
mon to all. With July came torrential rains, 
and water stayed on our level fields for a week 
at a time. The children’s gardens suffered just as 
their fathers’ farms did, and they could talk as feel- 
ingly of the leaching of nitrogen and the lack of 
potash as their fathers could. One girl had a 
garden of four square rods, well laid out with 
borders and paths. She had more than a dozen 
varieties of vegetables in fine condition when the 
rains came. The land was flat, and three differ- 
ent times it was under water. All she harvested 
from it was some kale and cabbage. But she 
went cheerfully to work and canned fruits and 
vegetables and made jelly and grape juice, that 
she might do her share toward making a success- 
ful exh#bit at the fair. 

Just before school closed, the canning contest 
began. Only two children entered because the 
other children who were old enovgh to enter 
left us in June for another school. But every 
child was interested, and we did some demonstra- 
tion work at school, and sixteen boys and girls 
canned something or made jelly. Some of tlic 
work was done at school, some in my home, and 
some in the children’s homes. One boy.learned 
to make crab-apple jelly in my kitchen, and went 
home and showed his mother how to do it. To- 
gether they made fifty glasses of crab-appic and 
wild grape jelly for the boy to use with his 
school lunches. The children canned rhubarh, 
asparagus, beans, berries, beets, tomatoes and ail 
the fall fruits besides making a half-dozen kinds 
of jelly. Even the boy who didn’t keep the wee«'s 
out of his garden because the mosquitoes were 
too thick there, had some fine string beans which 
he canned. All the canning and jelly-making 
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done at school was allowed as a reward for regu- 
lar work well done, and was a great incentivs ta 
good work.. 

During the summer I visited each garden three 
times, and on one not-to-be-forgotten day Pro- 
fessor Morton’s class from the summer school 
favored some of the gardens with a visit. J 
shovld hive made more frequent visits had T not 
been too agreeably emploved attending that same 
summer school. In spite of rains and other 
trials, when harvest time came we collected a 
wagon load of vegetables and exhibited tem at 
the Northampton Fair. 

It would take too long to tell of the awaken- 
ing effect of our club-work on the school: how it 
has made for better attendance; greater interest, 
not only in the immediate day’s work, but 
every outside thing; better individual work; and 
greater pride in our schnool and communi... But 
' ,vust tell one little story as an illust-aticn. 

I have had for six years, one pupil, a girl now 
thirteen, who was not an especially good 
scholar. In fact, the only study in which she 
did good work was reading. She has always 
read every new book that has been added to the 
school library as soon as it came, and she walks 
two miles every Saturday to the public library 
for books, alwavs trying, while school is in ses- 
sion, to get at least one which will interest the 
whole schcol if I can find time to read it aloud. 
This little girl had never been interested in 
housework until she joined the Home Economics 
contest in 1914. Most of her time had been 
spent with a book; on the front porch in sum- 
mer, or curled up in a big chair by the fire in 
winter. Her mother thought it easier to do the 
work than to teach the unwilling little daughter. 
Sut this mother, who has been of great assis- 
tance to me in the club work, welcomed the 
Home Economics contest and did her share in 
filling in reports and teaching the daughter how 
to do well the different kinds of work she had 
chosen. At first it was not easy, but they were 
beth quite willing to try again in 1915. Both 
years the little girl received a blue ribbon for her 
good bread. In 1915 she also entered the Home 
Canning contest, and her mother told me how 
they had enjoyed the work all summer. She 
said: “Instead of Gertrude taking her book as 
soon as she had grudgingly washed the breakfast 
dishes, and disappearing until noon, we did the 
housework together, and talked and planned like 
good companions. We would tell each other 
stories as we worked, and we did enjoy seeing 
whose windows had the better polish, or whose 
ironing was more neatly done, or whose jars of 
processed fruit were the more attractive lo9%- 
ing.” And her school work has improved. She 
has learned to study and is eager to do good 
work in every subject. And when her mother 
was ill recently, she took charge of the hose, 
cooking, cleaning and caring for two vounget 
children. Imagine our pleasure in watching het 
develop from a sullen, heedless child, into 4 
cheerful, studious, thoughtful girl. 

One most desirable result of our club work has 
been the interest taken in us because of it, and 
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the charming friends it has made for us. Two 
interested friends gave us a fifty-dollar Victrola 
and many fine records in 1914, in recognition of 
our successful work in the garden club. During 
1915, many more records were given and we now 
have an usually fine collection of Victrola music. 
These same friends gave us a beautiful picture 
of blooming apple trees by Wallace Nutting for 
our good work in destroying tent caterpillars. 
They have given us many bird and flower books, 
and we know practically all the birds and flowers 
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with the growing confidence of their feathered 
guests. Many delightful people have visited us 
during these three years, and it has been a great 
pleasure to the children to meet them. Chief 
among our friends are the people who come to 
us from the college. Miss Nash’s visits are an 
event, and every child in Russellville claims Pro- 
fessor W. R. Hart and Professor O. A. Morton 
as personal friends. Whenever we say: “We 
can’t do this, or that,’ they say “You can,” and 
help us do it. 


REMINISCENCE OF EMERSON 


At the request of a friend who had to read a paper on 
Emerson before a literary club in a neighboring state, 
the following was made a part of the contribution, It 
was felt that the element of personal touch would add to 
the interest of the occasion. Possibly the same may be 
said of a more extended audience, W. PLA 

Emerson was the embodiment of that New 
England reserve which, if seemingly repellent at 
times, is in reality a well of resourcefulness deep 
and inexhaustible. 

One has only to consider his thoughtful con- 
tributions to literature covering a long period of 
years, awaited with interest and devoured with 
avidity by atleasttwo generations, to realize the 
great fund of profound wisdom added by this one 
man to the accumulated thought of mankind. 

Living in the quietude of the little town of Con- 
cord, Mass., his home, like his own nature, standing 
four-square to the world, in the midst of a group 
of writers who themselves challenged no little at- 
tention, his words were eagerly watched and 
sometimes appropriated by others. 

The New England Lyceum, strange as it may 
seem, was the early medium through which much 
of his thought found its way to the world. One 
might think that epigrammatic, not to say enig- 
matic utterances like his would better be con- 
in our district. Our latest gift from them was _ sidered in the privacy of home reading than com- 
a chest of tools, and the boys are making feed- municated orally from the public platform. While 
ing houses and setting them up in our big school- this is substantially true it speaks volumes for the 
yard maples to attract our winter birds. Many audiences to which he addressed himself. He was 
birds come to feast on the suet and bread crumbs 2™mong the most welcome of speakers. Tall and 
set out for them, and the children are delighted 
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GARDEN POSSIBILITIES, -Gertrude Crafts 


Continued on page 354, 


No other human occupation opens so wide a field for the profitable and 
agreeable combination of labor with cultivated thought, as agriculture. | 
know nothing so pleasant to the mind as the discovery of anything that is 
at once new and valuable—nothing that so lightens and sweetens toil as the 
hopeful pursuit of such discovery. And how vast and how varied a field is 
agriculture for such discovery! The mind, already trained to thought in the 
country school, or higher school, can not fail to find there an exhaustless 
source of enjoyment. Every blade of grass is a study; and to produce two 
where there was but one is both a profit and a pleasure, And not grass 
alone, but soils, seeds, and seasons—hedges, ditches, and fences—draining, 
droughts, and irrigation—plowing, hoeing, and harrowing—reaping, mowing, 
and threshing—saving crops, pests of crops, diseases of crops, and what 
will prevent or cure them—implements, utensils, and machines, their rela- 
tive merits, and how to improve them—hogs, horses, and cattle—sheep, goats, 
and poultry—trees, shrubs, fruits, plants, and flowers—the thousand things 
of which these are specimens—each a world of study within itself.— Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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IN NEBRASKA 


Few opportunities have been more enjoyable 
or significant than that of being with the county 
and city superintendents of Nebraska called to- 
gether by State Superintendent A. O. Thomas 
for the first Annual Union Conference. 

The noticeable features were the report of 
achievement, the equal of which one rarely if 
ever hears; the determination to maintain the 
pace of progress, the spirit of co-operation; and 
the vastness of the program, which was certainly 
beyond anything we have experienced either in 
scope or in number of participants. 

As to achievement. In the year reported upon 
(1914-1915) there were an addition of 651 stu- 
dents getting some professional training; 36 more 
approved normal training schools; 13 more fully 
accredited four-year high schools. 

The topics earnestly and sensibly discussed by 
county superintendents, city superintendents and 
principals were as follows: “Common Defects of 
the Common Schools and How to Remedy 
Them”; “Standardization of Rural Schools”; 
“The Rural High School”; “The County Insti- 
tute, Abuses and Opportunities”; “Compulsory 
Education, Its Shortcomings and How to Make 
it Effective’; “Training Teachers in Service” ; 
“The Field Coach for Teachers”; “How to Im- 
prove Rural Supervision”; “Conserving the In- 
terests of the Taxpayers”; “Report of Progress 
for 1915”; “Normal Training in High Schools” ; 
“Military Training in High Schools”; “School 
Inspection and What it Should Mean to the Su- 
perintendent, the Board of Education and _ the 
School”; “The Superintendent and His Rela- 
tion to the Principal, to the Teachers, to the 
Board of Education, and to the Community”; 
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“Standardization of City Schools”; “The Non- 
Conventional in Schools”; ‘“State-Wide Honor 
System”; “Back to Essentials.” 

All these topics were discussed in general ses- 
sion, and not in department meetings. 

There were eighty Nebraska educators, city 
and county superintendents, principals and mem- 
bers of the state department scheduled to speak, 
and it was surprising that so large a percentage 
of these were present and did _ speak 
as assigned. Every one was limited, actually 
limited, to ten minutes, and all but the leading 
speakers to five minutes, and every one said 
something worth hearing. No one had time to 
be trite or smart. 

The most inspiring feature of the meeting was 
State Superintendent Thomas’s keen statement cf 
his aspiration for 1915-1916 :— 

1. At least 160 days’ schooling for all of the 
youth of the state. 

2. The co-operation of all educational forces 
for the advancement of Nebraska schools. 

3. Capacity groups for instruction and a divi- 
sion of labor for teachers. 

4, The placing of supervision on a proper basis, 

5. The realization of Nebraska educational 
standards by the schools of the state. 

6. In the making of new districts the use of 
the half-section instead of the section line; the 
portable schoolhouse and the mother-teacher in 
the sparsely settled sections. 

?. Training in service and the “teacher coach.” 

8. Back to the essentials of an English educa- 
tion; as good educational opportunities for the 
children of the country places as the towns and 
cities afford, 

9. The medium sized co-operative district and 
new buildings to be built with community centre 
idea. 

10. A high school within reach of every child. 

So far as an onlooker could judge every 
school man and woman present lined up for the 
achievement of all these Ten Aspirations of the 


state superintendent. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 

Educational politics in the West as against its 
absence in the East and Middle West was never 
more in evidence than in the case of the office 
of the state superintendent. 

In the six New England states, in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland there 
is no contest, now or ever, over the election of a 
state superintendent. 

In Ohio contest was avoided by the acceptance 
of a first-class city superintendency by State 
Superintendent Miller, whose term was about to 
expire. 

In Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
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and Iowa there has been nothing worthy the 
name of contest since Blair, Keeler, Cary, 
Schulz and Deyoe have been in office, but In- 
diana, Nebraska, Kansas, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Colorado and Washington are to experi- 
ence heated political campaigns. In Indiana and 
North Dakota the contest is precipitated by the 
voluntary retirement of men who appear to have 
been in no danger, but in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Montana and Washington exception- 
ally strong men and women, officials with nota- 
ble records of success, are threatened by politics 
pure and simple. 

Educational America is watching the outcome 
with keen interest and much anxiety. There will 
be cause for civic rejoicing as well as educa- 
tional pride if these states can be induced to 
place themselves among the states of the East and 
Middle West in the elimination of politics. 

There is not one of these officials whose de- 
featcan mean anything but discredit to electorate. 


> > 


PENSION BASIS 


New York City teachers have had a lively time 
over the basis for the estimate of the pension. 
It is likely to be an endless conflict there and 
everywhere. 

Shall the pension be graded by salary received, 
or shall there be a flat salary for all retired 
teachers? 

Shall the pension be graded by the length of 
service, or have a flat rate? 

There is enough justification for each claim to 
make the advocates of every one of the plans in- 
tensely conscientious and ardent. 

Inevitably a certain amount of self-interest is 
liable to creep in. The vast majority of the 
teachers being of the lower salaried class prefer 
the flat rate, while those of a higher salary prefer 
the graded scale and each can readily believe 
that all justice is with his argument. 

For instance, a $1,200 salary teacher would get 
but $600, on a half salary basis, while a $2,400 
salary teacher would have $1,200. A flat rate of 
$750 would presumably cost the city the same as 
the half plan and it would mean $150 more to 
many teachers, and $450 or more less to some 
others. 

For the honor of the profession it should be 
said that some of the ardent champions of the 
flat rate have the larger salaries, but they are 
often affiliated officially with the lower salary 
teachers. It is a very mixed case, and an inter- 
esting study. 

But in the final analysis there is a fundamental 
difference in principle between the two positions, 
an irreconcilable difference. Miss Jennie Jenness 
of the Brooklyn Girls’ High School, a member 
of the Pension Committee of the Teachers’ 
Federation, has stated the unusual phase of the 
question more vigorously than we have seen it 
stated elsewhere. In substance this is her con- 
tention :— 

“Miss Jenness does not admit that a teacher 
should get a higher pension simply because she 
held a higher position than another. Once they 
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are retired from the service an elementary 
teacher and a high school teacher are equally 
useless to the city, and one is not deserving of 
more consideration than the other, so far as the 
pension is concerned. If the service of the high 


school teacher was of a higher and more special-. 


ized character than that of the elementary school 
teacher, she declares, the high school teacher re- 
ceived his or her compensation by way of a 
higher salary. But after retirement, the high 
school teacher is as much ‘dead wood’ as 
the elementary school teacher, and she can not 
see why there should not be ‘equal pay for equal 
rest,”” 

This has rarely, if ever, been recognized as 
completely as Miss Jenness would have it recog- 
nized. The discussion will be ardent whenever 
and wherever a pension scheme is under consid- 
eration. 


A WISE GIFT 


Through the generosity of two Valparaiso, In- 
diana, people, Valparaiso University becomes thie 
administrator of a gift not at all of the usual 
sort, and one which will be more far-reaching 
than gifts of money which run into six and seven 
figures. 

William E. Pinney and his daughter, Myra, 
both of them young and active in the town, have 
given their family homestead and its 400 acres 
of splendid land, as a “foundation for the study 
of the methods of agriculture and for the pur- 
pose of developing special and well-trained, but 
practical farmers.” 

The estate is not a run-down affair the family 
would like to be rid of—it is an up-to-date farm, 
and having the gift in mind for several years, 
Mr. Pinney has made many permanent improve- 
ments and has equipped the farm with teams, 
implements, a herd of fine cattle, sheep and 
other stock. 

For the perpetuation of this foundation a 
trusteeship has been founded. Their trust at pres- 
ent is estimated at a $50,000 value. Valparaiso Uni- 
versity was offered the opportunity of operating 
the farm. A practical farmer who is complcting 
post-graduate work at Purdue University will be 
the resident instructor on “Pinney campus.” 

Expressing appreciation of the gift, President 
H. P. Brown and O. P. Kinsey wrote as _fol- 
lows 

“The university wishes to make public an- 
nouncement of its high appreciation of the 
splendid arrangement tendered us by the 
Pinneys. A few months since we started a little 
work in the subject of training young men in 
agriculture, and have gone about as far as we 
could undertake any of this work without a 
larger field of operation. This gift brings us a 
very much needed relief and we gladly and 
thankfully accept this privilege. The university 
has never, in its history, solicited any outside 
aid, and we do want to say this is most highly 
appreciated, and we hope this good example 
will be followed by others,” 
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FRANCIS TO COLUMBUS 


John H. Francis, one of the leading superin- 
tendents of the United States from the stand- 
point of progressive achievement, of professional 
virility and of personal vitality with voice and 
pen, will accept the superintendency of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, succeeding J. A. Shawan, who declined 
a re-election after a quarter of a century of ser- 
vice without a negative vote in all the years. 


REGRET CHRISTENSEN’S DECISION 

The Principals’ Association of Salt Lake City 
unanimously and heartily passed the following 
resolution :— 

“Dear Superintendent Christensen: The sur- 
prising and to us_ painful announcement 
that you did not wish to be considered a 
candidate for re-election to the superintendency 
of the city schools has impelled us to tender you 
this expression of our sentiments, in the sincere 
hope that circumstances may so shape them- 
selves as to make it possible for you to recon- 
sider your action. 

“As the years have passed we have come, 
more and more, to look upon you not only as 
an able school superintendent in all that per- 
tains to this office, but as a true and sympathetic 
friend whose assistance and wise counsel have 
been invaluable aids to us in the discharge of 
our duties. We believe, and we are in a position 
to know, that the present efficiency of the Salt 
Lake public schools is very largely attributable 
to your efforts. 

“We deplore the necessity, if such it is, that 
has led you to take this step, and trust that you 
may yet be induced to continue your labors as 
our superintendent, assuring you of our high re- 
gard for you personally, and our unshaken confi- 
dence in your integrity and ability as an adminis- 
trator of our school system. 

“With the sincere hope that our profound re- 
gret at this time may be turned into joy by a 
reconsideration on your part, we are 

“Most loyally yours, 
“Principals’ Association.” 

Here is one resignation with no string to it 

and with no insinuating cause. 


DENVER’S LATEST 


We have no opinion to express. The Denver 
situation is wholly beyond our ability to under- 
stand. In three hundred and ten years no city, 
village or rural school district has had anything 
to compare with this situation created in Denver 
on March 15. 

Unless the law intervenes, a Board of Educa- 
tion that had for eight months and more stood 
three to two for a conservative policy, by the 
death of one of the three and heroic action on 
March 15 of the two who had been in the 
minority, suddenly becomes four to one for a 
policy not hitherto conservative. Two never be- 
came four so suddenly without an election inter- 
vening. 

All that we know is that Denver is at the be- 
ginning of the “worst ever” anywhere on earth 
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or the end of discomfiture. The four to one 
have an opportunity to display sanity and devo- 
tion to education, or demonstrate a sort of de- 
moniacal rage for trouble. 

Of course there are two incidental possibili- 
ties,—a court decision making the elimination of 
Congressman Hilliard by two votes, when onl 
two members were present, or a recall of Messrs. 
Jones and Grear, the original two. 

To have been in Denver when the two became 
four was just a bit of luck. The excitement was 
quite unusual. 
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BLACK TO ELLENSBURG 


George H. Black, for fifteen years president 
of the Lewiston, Idaho, State Normal School, ac- 
cepts the presidency of the state normal school 
at Ellensburg, Washington, succeeding W. E, 
Wilson, who has _ been president for nearly a 
quarter of century, holding the record of normal 
school presidents west of the Missouri river with 
possibly one exception. Mr. Black’s election at 
a salary of $4,500 from the nearest state normal 
school out of the state is a notable appreciation 
of one of the most progressive and uniformly 
successful normal school men in the country, 

PRATT TO SPOKANE 


The unexpected happened when the Spokane 
Board of Education elected as superintendent, 
Orville C. Pratt of Wabash, Indiana, to succeed 
B. M. Watson, who declined to be a candidate 
for re-election after eight years of service in 
which he broke all records. It is a great compli- 
ment to Mr. Pratt to have been selected over as 
strong an array of superintendents as have been 
considered by any city. 


The unanimous and hearty re-election of Hon. 
Calvin N. Kendall as State Commissioner of New 
Jersey for a term of six years is one of the bright 
spots in the educational life of the times. The sig- 
nificance of this lies in the fact that his adminis- 
tration has been of high achievement along 
ardently progressive lines. 


There should be national rejoicing over the 
fact that Thomas Mott Osborne, prison reformer, 
former warden of Sing Sing, was acquitted by 
the jury on order of the judge. This is the 
highest, cleanest vindication possible. 


The New York meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association should break all records, at 
least of all but one. 


New York City is reported to have 105 women 
teachers out on maternity leave of absence at the 
present time. 


“Slow but sure” has no place in modern edt- 
cation. Accuracy usually goes with alacrity. 


Seymour Eaton died of apoplexy in Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania, on March 13. 


There are seventeen states with free-textbook 
laws. 


Educational uneasiness is the worst ever. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CO-OPERATING WITH CARRANZA. 

The administration is acting wisely in accepting 
the suggestion of the Carranza government for 
the negotiation of a protocol for co-operation in 
the pursuit of Villa. The demand that the United 
States agree not to Occupy any town, village or 
camp; not to penetrate Mexican territory farther 
than may be necessary for the actual pursuit of 
Villa; and to retire at once from Mexican soil as 
soon as the expedition is an admitted success or 
failure is perfectly reasonable. At the best, there 
will be only too many openings for misunder- 
standing and the creation of hostile sentiment; 
and ordinary prudence dictates that everything 
possible should be done to make it clear to the 
sensitive Mexicans that what is contemplated by 
the United States is not an invasion, but a puni- 
tive expedition which will be recalled just as soon 
as its work is done. There is precedent for such 
a protocol in the agreement of 1882, arranged 
during the Arthur administration, which regu- 
lated the movements of expeditionary forces. 


THE PASSING OF VON TIRPITZ. 

It is not strange that the resignation of 
Admiral von Tirpitz should have given rise to 
many speculations. The reason assigned is ill- 
health, but that is a reason so often put forward 
to conceal something else that it is not generally 
accepted. It does not seem irrational to assume 
thatasharp difference of opinion may have arisen 
between him and those higher in authority as to 
the lengths to which it was wise to carry sub- 
marine warfare, under present conditions, and 
that his retirement may point to some modifica- 
tion of the policy for which he is sponsor. 


GERMAN COMMENT ON VON TIRPITZ. 

It is interesting to notice that German news- 
papers, which are not permitted much freedom of 
comment nowadays, make no effort to conceal 
the significance of the retirement of Von Tirpitz. 
Thus, the Berlin Tageszeitun, which has been one 
of the strongest supporters of Von Tirpitz, says 
that it is “shaken by the news of the Admiral’s 
resignation and does not at present feel itself in 
a condition to make a comment thereon.” And 
the Morgen-Post says: “There will be universal 
regret that circumstances made the retirement of 
the Admiral necessary. The reasons for this 
and the inner relations of affairs with one another 
cannot now be discussed, but it will be regretted 
that there was no other way out.” These state- 
ments do not seem to point to ill-health as the 
teal cause of the Admiral’s retirement. 

AN ISSUE IN GERMAN POLITICS. 

Not the least surprising result of the retire- 
ment of Von Tirpitz is that it has created an 
acute issue in German politics. For the first 
time since the war began, the iron hand of the 
government has been so far relaxed as to allow 
a real discussion of governmental measures by 
members of the Reichstag and in the press. The 
Socialist membership in the Reichstag has agreed 
upon a resolution expressing the expectation that 


in the negotiations concerning the use of sub- 
marines “everything will be avoided which could 
damage the just interests of neutral states and 
lead to the extension of the war.” On the other 
hand, other political groups are clamoring for a 
still more ruthless use of the submarine; and 
four of the leading papers of Berlin have pub- 
lished simultaneously a manifesto which strongly 
endorses this policy, and condemns the criticism 
of it “by officially inspired organs.” Such lan- 
guage implies rather a sharp divison. 


A NEW MOVE IN THE BALKANS. 


Salonica does not bulk very large in the war 
news now-a-days, but there are  intimations, 
probably well-founded, that the Allied armies 
concentrated there are getting ready for a vigor- 
ous offensive as early as the first week in May, 
and possibly earlier. There are said to be 85,000 
French and 120,000 British troops there, be- 
sides 16,000 Servians. More troops are on their 
way from France, and stores of supplies and 
munitions are arriving daily. Sofia will be the 
objective of the movement; and, with the armies 
of the Allies in motion across Greece, it will not 
be easy for King Constantine te hold the Greek 
army in check and to prevent it from joining a 
movement which will strongly appeal to Greek 
patriotism. 


CHINA AGAIN A REPUBLIC. 


President Yuan Shi Kai has concluded that a 
reasonably secure Presidential chair is preferable 
to a tottering throne; and he has accordingly re- 
jected the emperorship and resumed the presi- 
dency. The immediate cause of this action is the 
spread of the revolutionary movement in the 
South, which has grown steadily in strength and 
violence ever since the council of state last 
December decided in favor of the re-establishment 
of the monarchy. Several of the southern 
provinces have declared their independence of 
the Government at Pekin; Yunan province has 
declared itself a republic: and considerable bodies 
of Government troops have joined the rebels. 
Yuan’s wise decision will probably promote inter- 
nal tranquillity; and it will relieve the apprehen- 
sicns of Great Britain, Russia and Japan, which 
have been bringing pressure to bear at Pekin to 
prevent any governmental change at this time. 


COMMERCE ON THE PACIFIC. 


It is reassuring to find that, in spite of ad- 
verse legislation, the American flag is not to dis- 
appear altogether from the Pacific. It appears 
that the Pacific Mail Company has bought three 
of the largest liners hitherto run by the Royal 
Dutch West India Mail Company, and is to build 
two sister ships. The line is to be operated from 
San Francisco, and will compete for the West 
Ccast and Caribbean trade. It is reported that 
most of the eighteen vessels of the Gaston, Wi!- 
liams and Wigmore Company, organized in New 
York, will be used in the trans-Pacific service. 


Continued on page 362. 
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REMINISCENCE OF EMERSON 


Continued from page 349. 


spare, without an ounce of superfluous flesh, a man 
of thrift as well as thought, he typified in his own 
person that ruggedness that savored of the wood 
and the field and lent the charm of freshness and 
originality to what he said. I heard him lecture 
often and few speakers held their audiences more 
completely. Probably the last occasion in which 
he appeared publicly was in an address to the 
school children of Boston. on graduation day, 
when I was present. 

But the occasion was a pitiful rather than a 
joyous one. He was so feeble that he could 
hardly be heard ten feet from the platform and his 
appearance was indicative of the flickering light of 
that torch which in previous years had illumined 
the spiritual and intellectual pathway of so many 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

Emerson said of Carlyle, whom he counted 
among his friends : “One needs more than a pleas- 
ant address and a letter of introduction to know 
Carlyle.” The statement is equally applicable to 
Emerson himself. 

The last time I saw Emerson was in the streets 
of Boston when he hardly seemed to know his 
way about. The great intellect that had been a 
beacon light for so many other minds had burned 
low, and it was not long after that eclipse over- 
took it and he passed to the great beyond. 

We may praise or condemn the sentiments per- 
meating his poetry and prose, both rich in their 
suggestiveness, but like the brilliant constellations 
above, the eternal verities to which he gave ex- 
pression will pass to future generations undimmed 
in their glory. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AT MUNHALL 


One of many highly suggestive plans that 
have come to our attention and deserve emphasis 
is that of Charles R. Stone of Munhall, Pennsy!l- 
vania, who uses the manifold-sheets to the 
great profit of teachers and pupils. 

We give one of the sheets which he sent out, 
“School Maxims,” gathered by Mabel Fodness. 
They are worthy a place on every teacher's 
desk :— 


Nine-tenths of happiness depends on health 
alone. 


Conserve human health and thus enrich hu- 
man life. 

Blood is useless unless it circulates. 

Drink pure water and plenty of it. 

The noblest motive is the public good. 

A natural law is a moral principle. 

What shall it profit a child if he shall gain 
the whole world of knowledge and lose his own 
health? 

Keep your windows open winter and sum- 
mer, day and night. 

To cure is the voice of the past, to prevent 
the divine whisper of today. 

Dirt and disease stick closer than brothers. 

Clean schoolrooms make sanitary homes. 

Dampness and darkness go hand in hand in 
the development of germ life. 

The only night air that is injurious is last 
night’s. 
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You cannot go under the wire as a real 


winner in life’s race unless you have the physical - 


strength to carry on your work. 

The neglected cough is the chief of the sea- 
son’s dangers. 

Health is the most desired of earthly bless- 
ings. When finally lost it cannot be purchased 
by uncounted millions, restored by the alienist 
or returned by the pulpit. 


COMMERCE TEACHING IN CINCINNATI 

Recent developments in the organization of 
the College of Commerce of the University 
of Cincinnati are explained in the annual re- 
port of Dean Frederick C. Hicks. During the 
past year a systematic canvass to enlist the sup- 
port of employers has been made and arrange- 
ments completed with a number of prominent 
business men to give their employees the op- 
portunity to attend the afternoon and evening 
classes. It is necessary for employers to al- 
low their employees to leave work not later 
than 4.30 p. m. on the days when classes meet. 
There are 170 men and twenty-six women avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunities given by 
the College of Commerce. 

Dean Hicks says: “One of the most impor- 
tant phases of our policy is the establishment of 
a close relation between the college and the 
business community. Such a_ relation is, of 
course, indispensable to the fulfillment of the 
functions of any college of commerce, but 
special conditions here render this of 
ceptional importance. It is a fundamental 
feature of our plan that the students of the 
College of Commerce shall be actively engaged 
in business while pursuing their studies. The 
method now being tried to secure this combina- 
tion of theory and practice is to place the class 
work of the college in the late afternoon and 
evening, so that students may spend the major 
part of each day in their several business posi- 
tions.” 

Another characteristic of the working of the 
College of Commerce is the systematic study 
of business practice, which is required of candi- 
dates for graduation. In furtherance of this 
plan the students are required to prepare weekly 
reports on the various phases of the occupations 
in which they are engaged. The _ subjects 
covered include the student’s own relation to 
the business, its nature and organization, its 
relation to other businesses, and its place im 
trade, both domestic and international. It is 
confidently expected that such work system- 
atically pursued will not only give to the student 
a larger appreciation of the business activities, 
but will also develop in him habits of study and 
investigation which will prove of great value to 
him throughout his business career. 

General “liberal” training is not omitted from 
the course. Candidates for degrees must com- 
plete a pre-commercial course consisting of 
English composition, economics, economic his- 
tory, money and banking, transportation, come 
mercial geography, statistics, ethics, busines 
psychology and mathematics. 
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HOME PROJECTS 


BY S. G. RUBINOW 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education 

A Home Project is simply the carrying out 
of a part of the school work at home, on the 
farm, under the general supervision of the 
teacher, the parents, and the local agents 
of the A. and M. College and_ the 
United States Department of Agriculture. A 
Home Project may be any phase of agricul- 
tural work in which the boy and girl are in- 
terested and concerning which they already 
know something in an elementary way. The 
raising of a dairy or beef calf, the cultivation of 
an acre of corn, the raising of a litter of pigs, 
or the fattening of a hog, the application of va- 
rious fertilizers, the growing of a tenth of an 
acre of truck, the construction of a poultry 
house, the planting and care of a flower garden, 
all are illustrations of Home Projects. 

The type of Home Project to be selected 
should depend upon the character of the locality 
in which the school is situated, the particular 
things in which the boys and girls are inter- 
ested, and the grades in which the pupils are 
enrolled. The Home Project should be typical 
of the community and its agricultural problems. 
The lower grades should begin with small, 
easy projects, the more difficult and complex 
types of work developing with the higher 
grades. 

Records must be kept in this work; in fact 
the value of the work depends largely upon the 
accuracy of the records from which the pupil 
can draw conclusions and determine results. 
It is expected that the teachers of agriculture, 
with whom this department co-operates, will 
develop the initiative of giving actual school 
credits for this work done at home, either 
toward graduation, or by increased standing 
in classroom. 

The credit will be left to the judgment of the 
teacher. We suggest the following: In high 
school work, home projects may carry a_ half 
unit of credit, two hours of work spent on the 
project equaling one recitation, assuming, of 
course, that the proper reports are submitted, 
and definite reading accomplished. In grade 
work, where home projects are made a part of 
the class work, a valuation of ten per cent. may 
be given for this work. done at home. 


A HEN’S INTELLIGENCE 


A story that came our way at the state 
meetings in November which was vouched for 
by the story teller was this: A boy’s father was 
Saying with much disgust that you cannot teach 
a hen anything. “She simply cannot learn any- 
thing.” 

“Can't she learn as much as a_ rooster?” 
asked the lad. 


AN INTERESTING CASE 


Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sirs: An interesting case has just been tested 
out in the courts of Plymouth County. Perhaps you 
would like to make some reference to it in some issue 
of the Journal. 

In Massachusetts we have a law which says that a 
child shall not be admitted to the public schools ex- 
cept upon presentation of a certificate of vaccination, 
or a certificate, granted for cause stated therein, signed 
by a regular practicing physician, that he is not a fit 
subject to vaccination. 

The local board of health ruled that certificates of 
unfitness shall be valid for one year only. A _ pupil 
unfit for vaccination last year may this year be in fit 
condition. 

One, John J. Lannin, maintained that the local board 
of health had no right so to interpret the state law, 
and sent his children to school without the certificates 
of either vaccination or unfitness. They were refused 
admission on September 23, 1915. He did not send them 
to school or provide other instruction for them 
after that date. He was taken before the Second 
District Court, at Abington, Massachusetts, for not 
keeping his children in school. The judge’s decision 
was to the effect that the board of health aad school 
authorities had acted within their authority, the regu- 
lation was reasonable, and that he (J J. Lannin) 
should comply with the same. 

The case was appealed, and came up in the superior 
court held at Plymouth, which adjourned on March 3, 
1916. The jury’s verdict was “guilty.” No fine was 
imposed, but the defendant agreed that the regulation 
was reasonable and that he would comply with it. 

Very truly yours, 
S. M. Haines, 
Superintendent. 
Rockland, Mass. 
March 6, 1916. tA 


DANCING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Editor Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir:—I read the article in the November 25 issue 
of the Journal of Education, on “Dancing in High 
School,” ete. I am not one of the leading educators of 
the country, only an ordinary school teacher. Yet, be- 
cause of my deep interest in the welfare of the rising 
generations and my strong conviction, I venture to offer 
my views upon this subject. 

It seems to me the question turns on this point: 
Can the public school, which stands for good morals, 
safely endorse an amusement that is generally recognized 
as questionable and very dangerous at that? It cer- 
tainly is not conducive to high morals and though it may 
be “a leading form of amusement” in some “good so- 
ciety,” it is not in all good society, and this does not 
argue in its favor. Because the social glass of wine 
and stronger drink is still in vogue in some good (?) 
society, shall we teach the school children to do the 
same, and place our stamp of approval upon it? People 
in good society are subject to temptations as well as 
others if the temptation is put in their way, and we know 
that many young persons from good families have fallen 
when placed in the way of temptation. Shall we thus 
encourage them and then point the finger of scorn at 
the weak and erring and thrust them out saying: “Why 
did you yield to the temptation?” 

To say that “the majority of people approve of 
dancing” (if that is a correct statement) does not make 
it right for the school to sanction it. Because the ma- 
jority of people at one time approved of drinking in- 
toxicants, and in some localities the majority still favor 
it, should we, in the light of our present knowledge, ac- 
cept that as conclusive evidence that it is right? “Wide 
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is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 

tion and many there be that go in thereat.” It is 
through the persistent efforts of the minority that the 
‘public opinion of the majority has been rightly changed 
and standards of right have moved forward. We have 
found that the only correct regulation of an evil is its 
prevention or prohibition. Shall we teach smoking and 
-chewing tobacco in the high school because the ‘majority 
of men use it and thereby favor its use? As boys will 
fearn to smoke and chew anyway “let us teach them to 
do it in the latest approved methods and under the 
supervision of the teachers” (many of whom, be it said 
to their shame, are already slaves to the weed. Shall 
we iteach card playing in school for the same reasons? 
Some boys will play cards anyway and they will gamble, 
so why not endorse it and teach them to gamble right? 
To say that “dancing will probably go on somewhere 
anyway, and it is better'to be done where teachers and 
parents may participate,” is like legalizing the liquor 
business because some will drink. 

It seems to me the public school would better go 
cautiously in putting its stamp of approval on such dan- 
gerous and questionable amusements. Are you sure 
that boys and girls having learned to dance under the 
supervision of the school will mot dance) at other places 
as well, without chaperons? Then who is responsible? 
Did the boy who learned to drink in “good society” 
always pass by the saloon instead of entering? The 
future generations, when they have discarded the dance 
as too dangerous to good morals to be indulged in, will 
rise up in judgment against the present generation who 
have sanctioned, nourished and perpetuated it. 

I thoroughly believe in wholesome recreation and 
believe the schools should provide such, but there are 
other forms of recreation more elevating and less de- 
moralizing to the young people. I heartily endorse Dr. 
W. T. Crafts’ article, for he speaks as one who knows 
the results. 

Yours jn the interests of education, 
Florence I. Wolfe. 
Colliers, West Virginia. 


BRIGHT BOY 


A Mr. Shepard was calling on a lady the other even- 
ing. He had been playing with her little boy just before 
bedtime. After the little fellow had been in bed for a 
while he called for his mother, and when she went in to 
see what he wanted, he said: “Isn’t it awful dark out? 
Will the wolves get that man’s sheep if he does not go 
home?” 

Evidently he knew what a shepherd is. 


O. U. 


oe 


A PARCEL POST JOKER 
(From the Associated News.) 


“f want to give a little of my experience in sending 
photographs by parcel post. Some time ago I took a 
package of photographs weighing two and one-half 
pounds to the postoffice to be mailed in the first zone. 
They told me that it would cost twenty-two cents. I 
then asked what it would cost by parcel post if there 
were four pounds of it and they said eight cents. 

“So I went back to the studio and put one and one-half 
pounds of boards by the side of the pictures and mailed 
them for eight cents. Since then, whenever I have 
two pounds or more of photographs to mail, I just put 
enough boards around them to make them weigh four 
pounds, and I find that I get well paid for the scrap 
lumber used. If all the photographers were to adopt 
the same method the Postotfice Department would 
surely get wise to the fact that they were carrying much 
more weight than is necessary and for less money.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS: Cambridge Physics 
Series, a Textbook of Mechanics, Heat, Sound and 
Light. By Harold A. Wilson, Cambridge, England 
Cloth. 405 pp. (5x8.) Price, $2.50. : 

AN INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED MECHANICS 
By Ewart S. Andrews. Cloth. 316 pp. (5x8.) 
$1.10. 

Yew York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and Ca i 
England: University Press. 

Here are two books of surpassing merit. They are’ 
scientific to the highest degree and they are equally 
superior from a working standpoint. 

“Experimental Physics” is for use in connection with 
course of experimental lectures on mechanics, proper- 
ties of matter, heat, sound and light. While previous 
knowledge of physics is assumed, the book is primarily 
intended for frst year college course, and the majority 
of the students attending such a course have studied 
elementary physics at school. The writer has presented 
fundamental principles clearly and accurately. He has 
left out everything not of fundamental importance. It 
is important for the student to learn some facts and to 
understand some methods and fundamental principles; 
if he learns nothing about certain phenomena no harm 
is done and he can make up the deficiency in his knowl- 
ledge at a later date if necessary. The kind of textbook 
which contains a little about everything does more harm 
than good, is the author’s theory. He has taken care 
not to discuss questions which cannot be treated ade- 
quately in an elementary way and has avoided stating 
formule without proving them. A few experiments 
are rather fully described in nearly every chapter. 

The “Introduction to Applied Mechanics” has been 
prepared and published because many engineering and 
architectural teachers have found that applied mechanics 
is not an easy subject to teach, and most students have 
discovered that it is a difficult subject to understand. 
Mr. Andrews thinks the reason for this lies largely in 
the fact that the treatment of the older form of text- 
book was too much that of applied mathematics—a kind 
of exercise ground for algebraic manipulation—and that 
many of the more modern books that have attempted 
to remedy this weakness have given too much engi- 
neering application of the principles of mechanics with- 
out sufficient explanation of those principles. 

The aim of his book is to present the elementary 
principles of mechanics in accurate though clear terms 
and to show the application of those principles to the 
simpler problems arising in engineering and archi- 
tectural applications. The general treatment is based 
more upon graphical conceptions than upon purely 
mathematical analysis because he thinks that the mind 
of the engineering student reasons more clearly from 
diagrams than from symbols. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Webster, 
Wells and Walter W. Hart. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated with diagrams. 467 pp. 
Price. $1.30. 

Mr. Wells, one of the authors of D. C. Heath & 
Company’s new Plane and Solid Geometry, is well 
known as author of a series of mathematical text- 
books: Mr. Hart, the other author, is assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of Wisconsin. 

This book is characterized by the same pedagogical 
insight and experience and the same spirit of progress 
that have made the Wells and Hart Algebras popular. 
The Geometry begins easily and with practical matters. 
It continues by the development of a minimum course 
of surpassing clearness and utility. It ends by offering 
a maximum course that adequately meets the most rigor- 
ous demands now made upon secondary school mathe- 
matics. 

In Book I preparatory exercises of a novel sort are 
employed to teach in a concrete manner the meaning of 
‘a theorem about to be proved deductively. The defini- 
tions are in accord with the best modern doctrine and 
are consistent. - The original exercises are numerous. 
These begin with “one-step” exercises, followed by “two- 
step” exercises. This unusual grading is a sound de- 
vice for teaching pupils how to solve original exer- 
cises There are also numerous exercises to em 
phasize the definitions, axioms, postulates, theorems, 
and also to show the practical applications 0 
geometry. Care has been taken to provide such ex- 
ercises as pupils can_readily solve and to have 
them sufficient in number, interesting and properly 
graded. The uses of geometry in the trades and in de- 
sign are given considerable attention. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Alex- 
ander Morgan, principal of the Provincial Training 
College, Edinburgh, Scotland. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. 252 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

In his “Education and Social Progress” Dr. Morgan 
does not place exaggerated hopes on education; he does 
not look to education alone to bring about the social 
millennium. But he feels that public education can do 
more than any other agency to remedy social ills, be- 
cause nearly every moral and social movement of the 
day is setting towards education. The teacher, he says, 
should be dominated by a spirit of social service. 
Nearly the whole field of the teacher’s activity in this 
line he discusses in clear and scholarly manner. 

Coming from an English writer, the chapter in which 
he touches on “After the War—What?” is interesting. 
“It is the children at present being educated in- the 
schools who will bring to fruition in the next generation 
the possibilities of the coming peace,” he concludes. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN IOWA. By Clarence 
Ray Aurner. Volume III. Published at lowa City, 
lowa, by the State Historical Society of Iowa. 

In connection with Volumes I and II we spoke in 
exuberant praise editorially of the great service ren- 
dered the cause of education nationally by the prepara- 
tion with such exhaustive research and literary care of 
so coinplete a history of the education of a state. It is a 
work that has been done for no other state with such 
completeness as is here done. This volume is confined 
to a study of secondary education, and we doubt if a 
better study of the kind will be made of any state. The 


author is evidently troubled, somewhat, because he 


has not a better account to give of the public high 
school, which has come in most cases in an unorthodox 
way, but this gives an opportunity to reveal in a rela- 
tively brief period the story of the incorporated academy, 
the unincorporated academy, institutions for special in- 
struction as in private normal schools, sectarian 
secondary schools and ultimately of the free public 
high school in its best estate. 


MEANS AND METHODS OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. By Albert Leake. Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx Prize Essay in Economics. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 273 pp. 
Price, $2.00, net. 

This volume won a $500-prize in a contest in which any 
tesident of the United States or Canada could compete. 
It is a clear and reliable historical study of what has been 
going on in rural improvement, in school and out, in 
all progressive countries for fifty years. Knowing that 
he was competing for a prize he inevitably made a book 
that was complete in its scope, reliable as to facts, clear 
in statement, attractive in presentation. The wonder is 
not that he won the $500 prize, but that he missed the 
first prize of $1,000. We can think of no phase of the 
subject that he has not treated, and in no instance do 
we have the slightest feeling of incompleteness as to 
fact, description, explanation or inspiration. In in- 
tensity it is as satisfactory as in its scope. The feeling 
from first to last is one of satisfaction with every phase 
of the work. 


THE STORY OF YOUNG ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By Wayne Whipple. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 226 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
The observance of Lincoln’s birthday this year was 

marked, as it is increasingly every year, by emphasis on 

his humble origin, and on the unappreciated possibilities 
of others with humble origins. This book will show chil- 
dren that the road of opportunity ran by his wilderness 

me; and it will show that the road of opportunity 
should run by the homes of all American children. The 

Story is told by Wayne Whipple in a way to grip the 

attention cf young readers. They will see that no boy 

who ever became famous had fewer chances than Lin- 
coln. The story shows how he became famous. 


HANDBOOK OF ATHLETIC GAMES. By Jessie 
H. Bancroft and W. D.° Pulvermacher. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 614 pp. 
Price, $1.50, 

This handbook of athletic games is for players, in- 
Structors and spectators alike. It sets forth both de- 
Scription and the actual playing rules of the games. 
In Part I fifteen leading games are arranged in alpha- 

tical orver and described and discussed. All the popu- 
ar American and European games are included. In 

Part II track and field games and running are described, 
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running and walking races, jumping and vaulting and 
rowing races. Both the authors are equipped for pre- 
paring such a book by experience in public school 
athletic work. The volume is handy, being printed on 
thin paper, with large, clear type. It has, in fact, all the 
qualifications of a standard guide for schools, play- 
grounds and camps. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND. By E. Lipson, M.A. (Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge). The Middle Ages. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 552 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

This is a new and comprehensive treatment of medizx- 
val English Economic History in the light of the evi- 
dence afforded by a thorough study of original sources 
newly become available, such as the Patent Rolls, town 
records, Letter-Books of London, etc. Each topic that 
played a part in England's economic development is 
treated as an entity, but the general continuity of eco- 
nomic progress is not lost sight of. Beginning with 
“The Origin of the Manor,” the author takes up in 
turn “The Manor and the Open Field System,” “The 
Break-up of the Manor,” “The Agrarian Revolution,” 
“The Growth of Towns,” “Fairs and Markets,” “The 
Gild Merchant,” “Craft Gilds,” “The Woolen Industry,” 
“Foreign Trade,” and “Revenue and Exchequer.” 

The text is readable and meaty. References are placed 
at the foot of the page, and in addition a comprehensive 
bibliography of authorities is appended, together with an 
index. A running commentary in the form of a margi- 
nal gloss indicates the argument of the text. 

Mr. Lipson has performed creditably a task that 
needed to be done. We shall await with interest the ap- 
pearance of the succeeding volume or volumes on mod- 
ern English economic history. 


DEUTSCHE. ANEKDOTEN. By Lilian L. Streebe 
(Vassar College). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Paper. 38 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

This is a collection of fifty-nine short anecdotes com- 
piled with a view to the conversational needs of begin- 
ners’ classes in German. The stories are interesting, 
pointed and reasonably humorous. The pamphlet is 
notably inexpensive and contains a great deal of prac- 
tical conversational material—points which should 
commend it to the attention of German teachers 
generally. 


DRAMATIZED SCENES FROM AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. By Augusta Stevenson. Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

No school will ever forget any of these incidents in 
American history after he has taken part in one of 
these dramatizations, has seen it dramatized, or has 
taken a part in the class reading of it as here presented. 
The seven historical incidents which are given a settin 
here are “The Settlement at Jamestown,” “The Puri- 
tans of Scrooby,” “The Pilgrims on Their Journeys,” 
“Descendants of the Pilgrims,” “The First Continental 
Congress,” “The Declaration of Independence” and 
“Washington, the Man Who Bore the Burden.” 


PROBLEMS IN FARM WOOD WORK. For Agri- 
cultural Schools, High Schools, Industrial Schools and 
Country Schools. By Samuel A. Blackburn. Peoria, 
Illinois: Manual Arts Press. Cloth. 10x6. Price, 
$1.00. 

This is by far the most elaborate, practical, sensible, 
and scientifically developed aid in adapting manual 
training to farm uses. It is simple enough for the most 
rural school and scientific enough for an institute of 
technology. We have never seen any other successful 
attempt to present for school use a book as well adapted 
to an agricultural college as to a one-room country 
school. 

There are eighty problems for the shop, for the poul- 
try yard, for seed corn care, for the home and barn 
yard, for the house, for the garden, for farm stock, for 
bee raising, for concrete forms and many miscellan- 
eous problems. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy fur Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mall Bees. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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are acceptable as news. 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school vents in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 

80-31: Central Education Associa- 
tion, Ellendale, North Dakota. T. 
S. Bjornson, La Moure, N. D., 
secretary, 

31-April 1: Brown University 
Teachers’ Association, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence. Walter Ballou 
Jacobs, secretary. 


APRIL. 


68: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, Ala., secretary. 

6-8: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark. Superin- 
tendent W. E. Laseter, England, 
Ark., secretary. 

@-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 

ers’ Association, North Platte. 

Superintendent Wilson Tout, 

North Platte, president; Superin- 

tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 

County, secretary. 


12-15: Schoolmen’s Week, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Professor Harlan Updegraff, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman. 

13-15: Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lake Charles, La. 


13-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Tantsen, secretary. 


16-20: Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry, New Orleans, 
La 


16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or 
leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 

19-21: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Inland Empire 
Covncil of Teachers of English, 
Spokane, Washington. 


20-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell. supervisor of drawing, 
Sorinefield. chairman. 

21-22: Georgia Teachers’ Association, 
Macon. 


21-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Sunervising Princinals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretary. 


MAY. 

8-6: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Grand Rap- 
ids. Wilson H. Henderson, Muil- 
waukee, Wis. 

40-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, IIl.. secretary. 

OCTOBER. 

00-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Indianapolis. 
NOVEMBER. 

2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


10-11: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, secretary. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

>. 


NEW ENGLAND S™ATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WATERTOWN. Frank W. Whit- 
ney, for the last nineteen years 
principal of the high school here, 
has announced that he will resign 
his position in June. He was for ten 
years principal of the Dover, N. H., 
High School. It is understood that 
he will retire from school work. 
CAMBRIDGE. Democracy of dis- 
cipline in Bay State schools was 
urged by Wilson L. Gill of Phila- 
delphia, who introduced “school re- 
publics” in Cuba during the Ameri- 
can occupation, at the annual con- 
ference of presidents of the local 
teachers’ clubs composing the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Federation at 
Riverbank Court, March 18. 

Mrs. G. W. Perkins, president of 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the other speaker, 
showed how the welfare of the 
home and children has come more 
and more to engage the attention 
of women’s clubs. 

Reports in considerable detail were 
received from the teachers’ clubs of 
Beston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Fall 
River, Fitchburg, Gloucester, Law- 
rence, Lowell, Lynn, Marlboro, 
Melrose, Methuen, Milton, New 
Bedford, Newton. North Adams, 
Peabcdy, Quincy, Reading, Revere, 
Salem, Saugus, Stoneham, Taunton, 
Watertown, Williamstown, Winthrop, 
Worcester. It was shown that while 
some of these associations try to 
emphasize the recreational side of 
their meetings others aim to have 
their activities of a distinctly profes- 
sional and educational character. 
Many of the clubs have adopted a 
model constitution prepared by a 
committee of the Federation. 

BOSTON. The annual meeting of 
the Teachers’ Annuity Guild, of 
Massachusetts, held in Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, March 11, was at- 
tended by about 100 members. Presi- 
dent Henry H. Harris was in the 
chair, 

The report of the treasurer, Elmer 
Case, showed a balance on hand of 
$233,287.54, an increase of nearly 
$8.000 over that cf December 31, 
1915. 

The secretary, George M. Wads- 
worth, read an interesting paper on 
“The Beginnings of the Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild,” telling how through 
the efforts of ten men the Guild was 
formed in 1893. Of the officers 
chosen at that time, four served con- 
tinuously until the year 1915, when 
three of the number, William F. 
Bradbury, of this city, Eugene D. 
Russeli, of Lynn, and Gordon A. 
Southworth, of Somerville, were re- 
moved by death. Of the founders 
of the Guild, but two survive, 


George M. Wadsworth, who has 
served as secretary since the forma. 
tion of the Guild, and Bradford W 
Drake, of Waltham. 

Resolutions were passed express. 
ing grateful appreciation of the ser. 
vices of the officers and the trustee 
who have died within the year: Gor. 
don A. Southworth, Eugene D 
Russell, Charles W. Morey and 
Lydia J. Cranston. A vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. Wadsworth and 
Mr. Drake for their untiring ser. 
vices, 

Miss Bacon reported jor the com. 
mittee on the good of the order, 
that plans had been made for more 
extended advertising of the Guild 
It is hoped that persons of means 
may be influenced to make bequests 
to this most worthy cause. Several 
branches have made generous contri- 
butions to the permanent fund dur- 
ing the year, that from Cambridge 
being one of the largest. 

Attention was called to the fact 
that the pensions paid by the state 
are so small ($300), that the addi- 
tional amount received from the 
Annuity Guild is needed to enable 
a retired teacher to live in comfort. 
As the state fails to provide for those 
forced to retire through disability, 
the annuities received by such teach. 
ers of the Guild are of inestimable 
value. At the quarterly business 
meeting of the board of trustees, 
March 18, eight members were placed 
on the retirement list, five of that 
number for disability. The olow™ 
officers were elected: Henry H. 
Harris. president, Lowell; Bradford 
W. Drake, first vice-president, Wal- 
tham; Gecrge M. Hosmer, second 
vice-president, Somerville; George 
M. Wadsworth, recording secretary; 
George M. Wadsworth, financial _sec- 
retary, Somerville; Elmer Case, 
treasurer, Brookline; Belle F. Batch- 
elder was elected as trustee from 
Lowell. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The Dartmouth 
summer session for 1916 provides 
a faculty of thirty, offering sixty 
courses. Important additions to the 
curriculum are: Public speaking, 2 
course for teachers, designed to aid 
them in their own oral English and 
in training pupils to speak clearly; 
physiology, an elementary course 
for teachers, which will be of special 
value to the students in the physic 
education courses; advanced Spanish, 
a second-year course in conversation 
and grammar; biology, a study of 
the fauna of Hanover, including 
daily laboratory or field work, de 
signed to aid students of nature am 
teachers of natural science. The fok 
lowing coufses have not been offered 
at Dartmouth in recent summefs: 
latin, a review course in Livy, pat 
ticularly for high school teachers 
archeology, an introductory lecture 
course, which will be of special im 
terest to Latin and ancient history 
teachers; American history, two 
courses including the early and mod 
ern periods in our history; physit® 
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courses. designed for teachers who 
desire a review of physics and also 
for those needing an_ elementary 
course in general physics, with or 
without laboratory experiments; so- 
ciology, an advanced course pre- 
senting the modern problems of so- 
cial life, and an elementary course 
considering community, life. 

The course for superintendents 
taught by Mr. Wadsworth and Mr. 
Edson will meet twice daily, for an 
intensive, practical considerafion of 
supervisory problems. The high 
school administration course is de- 
signed to aid principals and teach- 
ers, while grade school teachers are 
rovided for in Superintendent 

liss’s course in elementary school 
methods. Educational psychology 
and the philosophy of education are 
both treated in “The Principles of 
Education”; the hisforical course 
stresses modern developments and 
problems. 

In addition to the courses already 
mentioned, six short courses will be 
offered in the teaching of sec- 
ondary school English, compo- 
sition, history, civics, chemistry and 
physics. In his course on the re- 
organization of secondary school 
mathematics, Professor Young will 
consider modern criticisms and will 
formulate the basic_ principles and 
methods in teaching mathematics. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY. New York 
University maintains an art depart- 
ment in its summer school which 
is unique. Last year over 150 stu- 
dents applied for the courses which 
are given under the direction of 
Dr. Haney, but-in the summer of 
1916 the university has determined 
to admit only 120 students. 

The university has but one 
instructor in its art department. 
This is James P. Haney, director of 
art in the high schools of New York 
City. Dr. Haney gives both the lec- 
tures and the studio practice, but 
has so arranged his courses that four 
separate divisions are presented in 
four succeeding years. The work in 
each division is completed in a three- 
weeks’ summer session, but the stu- 
dents, by working six hours a day, 
partly in the studio, are able in the 
three weeks to do work equivalent 
to three full winter courses. 

In the four summers which are 
required to complete the course, 
Dr. Haney takes up all phases of 
drawing teaching and supervision, 
beside many practical problems in 
design. During the session of 1916 
he presents one course not before 
offered. This is termed “Demon- 
stration Drawing.” Of it, Dr. Haney 
says: “It will prepare the students to 
make all kinds of large drawings 
before classes or public audiences. 
Many media will be employed: paint, 
chalk and pencil. The students will 
be taught to memorize forms and to 
reproduce these with ease on large 
cartoons cof paper. The secret of 
this work is chiefly in the visualizing 
of the image. This secret. it is be- 
lieved, every student can learn. Once 
learned it offers the demonstrator 
teat advantage in enabling him to 
draw at will any mental image which 
tises before him.” 

e second division of the summer 
art work deals with the teaching of 
design. In this practice Dr. Haney 
employs the methods which he has 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
todevelop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTI!E AND COUNTRY LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRIC’ LiURAL COLLEGE 
—July 3 to July 28, 1916— 


More than 30 courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, 
suburban residents and social workers. Subjects to be given are Soil Fertility, 
Field Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Market 
Gardening, Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Economics, 
Agricultural Education, School Gardening, Rural Economics, Sociology and 
Literature, Organized Play, Handicrafts and others. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Camps. Schools of Rural Social Service. 
Conference Rural Organization. 
Expenses Low. Bulletin obtained free by writing Delightful Surroundings. 
WILLIAM D. HURD, Director, Amherst, Mass. 


developed in the famous Washing- 
ton Irving High School, where the 
students learn to create motifs from 
all kinds of natural forms, including 
shells, birds, butterflies and the like. 
The work is done with the use of 
tempera. This permits brilliant re- 
sults in color. So interesting has the 
professional art world found this 
work that several art magazines 
have recently reproduced the de- 
signs made by the high school pupils tendents and county  superinten- 
trained under this method. dents, high school teachers and ele- 
— mentary teachers will be discussed. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Among the distinguished educators 
PHILADELPHIA. Schoolmen’s whose names appear on the program 


—— 
— 


Week, the annual conference of 
schcolmen at the University of 
Pennsylvania, will be held this year 
April 12 to 15. The committee has 
prepared an unusually interesting 
and helpful program, and there is 
every indication that the high stan- 
dard set by the conference of last 
year will be fully maintained at the 
coming conference. 

Topics of interest to city superin- 


A Text Book for Teachers 


The Fruit-Growers Guide Book 
is recommended and used by heaas of § 
many schools and colleges as the best 
thing obtainable for use as a text-boox in 
teaching horticulture. Written by Profes- 
sor Favor, editor of The Fruit-Grower, a 
practical, scientific horticulturist. Nearly 
300 pages, handsomely illustrated and 
bound in cloth. Contains in condensed 
form, more information on horticultural 
subjects than any book ever written. 


In Use By Schools and Colleges 


In practical use now by many schools and 
colleges. It contains in boiled-down form, the 
experiences of hundreds of practical fruit- 
growers in every section. It represents thou- 
sands of miles of travel and thousands of 
dollars expense in securing data. 

Explains how and where to plant orchards, 
how to prune, spray, graft, pick, pack, sort, 
harvest, market and ship fruit. All about 
transplanting, spraying, insecticides; in fact, 
up-to-date information on all fruit-growing 
subjects. 


Here are a few extracts from hundreds of letters: 

I enclose cheek to pay for ten copies of The Inclosed find order for forty copies of The 
Fruit-Growers Guide Book. The text is well Fruit-Growers Guide Book.— Berea College, 
adapted for class use; the various subjerts are Berea, Ky., Dec. 24, 1915. 
very suggestive and encourage students to further The Fruit-Growers Guide Book is a dandy. It 
investigation—W. H. Hein, Waynesburg College, is to the fruit-grower what the pulse is to the 
Waynesburg, Pa. doctor.—J. 8. Slote, Arkansas, 


Price, prepaid, $1.00. Mention this paper when you remit, and we will 


include a year’s subscription to The Fruit-Grower, regular rate $1.00, 
without extra charge. Address 


The Fruit-Grower, Box 2002, St. Josepn, Mo. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MORE PER MONTH 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER—SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


SPRINGFIELD, 


are Dean James E. Russell and Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor E. P. Cubberley, Leland Stan- 
ford University; Dean Lotus D. 
Coffman, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Dr. Lida 
B. Earhart. of the New York City 
Schools. Each evening there will 
be a general meeting, with addresses 
by prominent men, and the entire 
program has been arranged in such 
a way as to combine interest and in- 
spiration with discussions from the 
practical, scientific standpoint. 

Replying to Congressman John R. 
K. Scott’s letter asking his opinion 
on military training in public schools, 
Superintendent John P. Garber wrote 
in part: “I do not believe that a direct 
and compulsory military training 
should be introduced into our public 
schools. In my judgment, military 
training is a very technical matter 
and represents only a small part of 
what the schools should be doing in 
the way of preparation for American 
citizenship. Our best work in train- 
ing young people for this citizenship 
is accomplished if we make them as 
physically fit as possible, not only 
for ready training for defence, but 
also for contributing in full measure 
to the economic, civic and social wel- 
fare of the state. Rifle practice, sum- 
mer camps for experience in out-of- 
door life, trench digging and military 
evolution and all such things, I be- 
lieve, should be entirely voluntary.” 

He further declared that the pub- 
lic schools are the people’s schools, 
representing all types of interests 
and beliefs, and therefore_should not 
enter upon the more technical lines 
of military training that would be 
offensive to many patrons of the 
schools who conscientious 
scruples in the matter. 

Congressman Scott addressed his 
inquiry to all the superintendents 
in the state. 

PITTSBURGH. Four educational 
associations met here last week: The 
Association of Secondary Schools, 
of the Upper Ohio Valley; the 
Classical Association of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity; the Principals’ Round 
Table, of Allegheny County, and the 
Pennsylvania Schoolmasters’ Club. 
This group of meetings brought 
leaders from all over the state. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


SAVANNAH. State Superinten- 
dent M. L. Brittain, after an earnest 
and exhaustive study of tthe illiteracy 
problem throughout Georgia, has 
issued a circular giving frank figures 
on the situation. The percentage of 
illiteracy he reports for some coun- 
ties is asténishingty high, running 
up to within three-tenths of one per 
cent. of half illiterate in one in- 
stance. In seven counties the per 
centage of illiteracy is more than 
forty, according to the figures. 

Mr. Brittain concludes with a plea 
for a concerted campaign for better 
educational advantages. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


GASTONIA. Sixteen drinking 
fountains, the same number of lava- 
tcries, seventeen classrooms; boys’ 
and girls’ classrooms, a library and 
lockers for all pupils are part of the 
equipment for Gastonia’s new $65,000 
public school. Before plans were 
finally decided on Superintendent 
Joe S. Way consulted Professor L. 
A. Williams of the State University 
end officials of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


TENNESSEE. 


HARROGATE. The popularity of 
commercial studies in Lincoln Me- 
morial University at Harrogate, 
Tenn., is growing rapidly. Last year 
there were only ten students en- 
rolled in the commercial department 
and instruction was given for only 
one and a half hours each day. Now 
the total enrollment has reached fifty 
and a whole day is devoted to in- 
struction. Many of the commercial 
students do office work in the dif- 
ferent departments in the university, 
and a few students pay all their way 
in this manner. Since the teaching 
force is as good as in any first-class 
business college and since there is 
excellent opportunity for those en- 
rolled in the commercial courses to 
work in the offices, this department 
has grown to be one of the most 
popular in the university. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The Shortridge 
Daily Echo 1s among the oldest of 
the daily high schoo] papers of the 
country. It was started as a private 
enterprise but proved a_ financial 
failure. In 1899 it was taken over by 
the high school, being printed on a 
hand press, purchased with money 
loaned by the teachers. Miss Laura 
Donnan, at present one of the faculty 
censors, was chosen as censor for 
the paper. 

The editorial department consists 
of a separate staff for each day in 
the week, each staff being under the 
supervision of a member of the fac- 


-ulty. The business management is 


directed by William Otto, teacher of 
English. The cost of publication is 
about $4,500 per year. Subscriptions 
amount to $800, advertising, $1,000, 
and job printing the balance. The 
Echo Press shows a slight profit on 
the year’s work. At present the 
equipment of the printing depart- 
ment is valued at $10,000. It con- 
sists of one cylinder press, two jo> 
presses, and two linotypes with in- 
dividual motors. 


The State Board of Education at 
a recent meeting adopted the reso- 
lution asking tthe state legislature to 
amend the school law so that the 
standard for teachers is raised by 
providing that Class A teachers (the 


Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the U, S. 
Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country dur- 
ing the Spring. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
J 221. Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free 
charge. 
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beginners and those holding twelve- 
months’ certificates) shall have at 
least one year of thirty-six weeks in- 
stead of twelve weeks of professional 
or normal school training, and that 
Class B teachers have at least two 
years of professional work. The 
board paid tribute to Miss Nebraska 
Cropsey, a former teacher in the 
Indianapolis schools, who died re- 
cently, as follows:— 

“For almost half a century Miss 
Nebraska Cropsey has been one of 
the acknowledged educational lead- 
ers in the field of elementary edu- 
cation in the state of Indiana and 
the nation. The State Board of 
Education desires to pay its tribute 
of respect and appreciation to the 
worth of her splendid life of gentle- 
ness, faithfulness and efficient per- 
sonal service to the pupils-and teach- 
ers in the public schools of Indiana.” 


Educators will join with social 
workers at the forty-third annual 
meeting of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in India- 
napolis, May 10 to 17, in consider- 
ing what both can do toward solving 
the problem of giving children the 
most effective education and training 
possible. Ground that is compara- 
tively new for the conference will 
be covered by the section on chil- 
dren, of which Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, chief of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, is the chairman. The 
entire program of the section will be 
devoted to the relation >sivcen tke 
schools and the workers in tl:e field 
o! charity and correction. 

John H. Finley, New York com- 
missioner of education, and Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, general secretary 
of the National Consumers’ Leiguc, 
will discuss in this connection the 
question: “How Can Social Agen- 
cies Promote the Effectiveness oi 
the Public Schools?” William Wirt, 
superintendent of schools of Gary 
Indiana, will give an address on the 
social bearings of the Gary plan. 

The most effective development of 
tle school centre will occupy a large 
pert of the program. Dr. Philander 
P. Claxton, United States commis- 
sioner of education, will lead the dis- 
cussion, speaking on the school 
centre both in the city and in the 
country. 

Advances in vocational guidance 
nil! also be considered. Miss Anna 
Herkner of the Maryland Bureau 2! 
Statistics and Information, Balti- 
more, will give her views and ex- 
perience on “Steering the Child :nto 
Work.” The aid which the_ soctal 
worker can give in bridging the gap 
between the school and profitable 
employment will be taken up in thi; 
connection. 

A broad field of community prob- 
lems will be covered by eight other 
sections of the conference. That on 
the family and the community will 
take up the co-ordination of_ civic 
effort in small communities. In its 
general session it will consider con- 
ditions adverse to efficient public 
work under democratic government. 


Sections on health, on feeble- 
mindedness and insanity, and on in- 
ebriety will go into the relation of 
mental and physical factors in bad 
socia] conditions. A section on un- 
employment will examine into the 
degree to which social workers are 
Prepared for the next period of 
stress. Graham Romeyn aylor, of 
The Survey, is in charge of a section 
on the promotion of pro- 


grams in which representatives of 
labor, business men, editors and pub- 
lic officials will give their ideas on 
the relation of social workers’ pro- 
grams to the community in general. 

The growing tendency to put re- 
lief work in the hands of public 
agencies wil] occupy much of the at- 
tention of a section on public and 
private charities. Problems con- 
nected with the organization and 
administration of charity work and 
the keeping of proper records will 
also be discussed. 

The conference will be opened on 
the evening of May 10 with an ad- 
dress by the president, Father Fran- 
cis H. Gavisk, in which the keynote 
of the entire gathering will be 
struck, and also a talk of excep- 
tional public interest by Ernest 
Bicknell, director of civilian relief 
of the American Red Cross. 


ILLINOIS. 

BRIGHTON. Fifty boys in and 
near Brighton will have an oppor- 
tunity given by the First National 
Bank of Brighton to earn some 
money easily and at the same time 
learn something of stock breeding. 

Thomas Chamberlain, cashier, will 
go to Wisconsin and buy fifty Hol- 
stein heifers. They will be brought 
here and distributed among the boys, 
their parents going security for the 
animals. The heifers will be bred, 
and the next fall they will be sold 
at auction. All the money in 


excess of forty dollars that the 
animals bring will be given to 
the boys who have cared for 


them. he bank figures that this 
will also have a good effect on the 
grade of milch cows in that neigh- 
borhood. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. A recital was 
given here last week by piano stu- 


dents under Professor Ivor 
Thomas of the Northern Normal 
School. A large audience showed 


its appreciation of ‘tthe 


splendid 
work of the pupils. 


WISCONSIN. 


MARINETTE. Few counties in 
the country have the educational 


enthusiasm or equipment that Mari-- 


nette has for its county managed 
schools. The patrons as well as 
outsiders were surprised to discover 
the remarkable development of prac- 
tical rural schools in their county. 
But they are nowadays keeping 
closely in touch with {the school 
activities for they are interested. 

It is doubtful if a metropolitan 
daily ever gave such a fair and 
elaborate display of school news as 
the Marinette Eagle-Star gave in a 
six-page section last month. There 
were fifty-one excellent cuts illustra- 
ting the text. 

Mrs. Gertrude Schwittay is county 
superintendent. There are four high 
schools in the county. Nearly every 
school building in the county is a 
social centre, 

MADISON. Plans have been 
submitted for a new high school 
building at Antigo to cost $75,000 to 
accommodate 500 pupils. This build- 
ing is built on the one-story plan, 
which costs somewhat less than a 
two-story building. The plans for 
the building include a large audi- 
torium, gymnasium, domestic sci- 


ence, manual training and commer- 
cial classrooms and plenty of recita- 
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SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of ]and on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake, 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Me 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 


reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge<« 

water, Mass. For both sexes, 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


SS NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa), 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Axbury Pte 
man, Principal. 


tion rooms for the academic studies. 
_ Shawano is to be on the educa- 
tional map with one of the finest 
high schools in the state. $100,000 
was voted recently with but fourteen 
dissenting votes. The Shawano high 
school will also have a one-story 
building on somewhat the same plan 
as the new Antigo High well g 
Other towns which are planning 


high school buildings are Osseo, 
which is planning a building to cost 
$65,000, and Mukwonago. The $40,- 


000 building at Fall River is nearly 
completed and a $50,000 building at 
Lodi on a high elevation was occu- 
pied for the first time the early part 
of 1916. Bangor also plans a new 
high school to cost $70,000. 

The extent to which school build- 
ing activities are being carried on in 
the state of Wisconsin may be shown 
by the fact that applications for 
building loans to a total of three- 
quarters of a million dollars have 
been received at the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. hese 
applications come under the statutes 
providing for loaning state money 
to districts to the extent of five per 
cent. of the total assessed valuation 
for ‘school building purposes. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ALAMEDA. The Alameda High 
School is a revelation of the prog- 
ress of public education in Califor- 
nia. Prominent among its achieve- 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies “7.5 


Birmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bidg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit. 6k. Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg- 


MISS “. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Mana;yer 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENY 


Reputation founded on twenty -+ix yearsotsuccerstul ex perie1 ce. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE GILES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Seeks the enrollment of Normal and of A grade college and university graduates, and of Specialistsin Music 
Art, Expression and Domestic Science. It notifies its members of only vacancies concerning which it has 
had direct information from employ ng authorities and after every notification personally recommends. |: 
also carefully considers the dem+nds of each vacancy and the qualifications of each member in order that it 
may render the most efficient service Soth in notifying and recommending. Constantly growing opportunities 
in Ss SOUTH for advancement slong all educational lines. No registration fee Write for circular and 


membership form. 


WINSHIP 


T_ACHERS’ | 6 Beacon st. . 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


The Central Educational Bureau 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 

W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


ments is the fact that the general 
conduct and courtesy of the student 
body is almost above reproach in any 
particular. 

A complete newspaper of consid- 
erable size, entitled the Oak Leaf, 
is issued six times during the term, 
and is the work of these pupils. The 
“Acorn,” an ambitious and high 
class book containing stories, es- 
says, humor and class _ data, and 
which is filled with beautiful original 
drawings and photos, is produced by 
the seniors about the time of gradua- 
tion. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


HAMILTON. Professor Marvin 
S. Pittman of the State Normal 
School, Monmouth, has made °? 
careful study of twenty elementary 
and four high schools of Grant 
County under arrangements made 
by County Superintendent W. W. 
Austin. We give some of the sug- 
gestions by Mr. Pittman after specific 
commendation :— 

“The sanitary and wholesome con- 
dition of the school toilets. is be- 
coming the pride of the Oregon 
rural schools. The vile and filthy 
condition of the school toilets which 


has so long and so universally pre- 
vailed is becoming a thing of the 
past. This is due to a campaign of 
education which has been waged 
upon this subject. The improvement 
has come not by criticism but by 
encouragement. This matter will be 
greatly facilitated by installing urinal 
troughs in all of the boys’ toilets, 
thereby making it possible to keep 
the toilet seats dry. Screens should 
be placed before all of the toilet 
doors. This can be done at little 
cost. Then some boy should be ap- 
pointed health officer in every 
school to look after the toilets and 
see ‘that they are kept free from 
marks and in perfect condition. 

“Consolidation of rural schools is 
one of the modern movements which 
is doing much to add to rural 
school efficiency and to aid in the 
‘stay on the farm’ campaign. Con- 
solidation makes effitient teaching 
possible; it increases community 
pride, gives a larger community 
brotherhood and makes it possible to 
secure and retain efficient teachers. 
The cost in dollars and cents is but 
slightly greater and the returns on 
the amount invested are, when prcp- 
erly directed, vastly more. 

“It is necessary to ever bear in 
mind that the teacher is the heart 
of the school. Teachers should be 
encouraged to longer terms of ser- 
vice in the same school. This may 
be done by the co-operation and ap- 
preciation of the school board and 
patrons, and by encouraging them to 
self-improvement. Where teachers 
are good, they should be re-employed 
and a slight increase of salary given 
for the next year upon condition that 
they attend summer school or travel 
so that their efficiency will be 
greater. This is equally true of the 
county superintendent. There should 
then be some opportunity annually 
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for him to spend at least one week 
with some other live superintendent 
in his own or some other state. Just 
as the teacher needs to see some 
other teacher work, so does the 
superintendent need to observe the 
methods of some efficient superin- 
tendent. The same inspi ation and 
help might be secured by the super- 
intendent attending a national meet- 
ing of the superintendents which 
holds a session each year. The 
county could spend no equal amount 
of money which would bring to it so 
large a return in industrial develop- 
ment, in social benefit, in educational 
ideals and efficiency as that which it 
would spend in making such an op- 
portunity for its county superinten- 
dent possible.” 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. The Washington Edu- 


cational Survey Commission and the 
commision created by the last legis- 
lature to investigate the financial 
condition of the common schools 
found that their fields of study over- 
lap in some particulars. 

_ The latter board was created by 
joint resolution of the House and 
Senate as a compromise after the 
bill to re-distribute the funds avail- 
able under the barefoot school boy 
law, fathered by Representative 
Charles Timblin, had failed to find 
favor with the majority. The Tim- 
blin bill, it was shown, would de- 
prive King County and other large 
units of the state of thousands of 
dollars annually. 

Acting on the theory that this 
phase of the common school fund 
question and other financial matters 
merited study, the Legislature pro- 
vided for a commission to investi- 
gate the situation for two years. 

This board is composed of Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, state 
superintendent of public instruction; 
Al Helander, a member of the state 
burean of inspection and supervision 
of public offices, State Senator 
Edward L. French, State Represen- 
tative Mark Reed and Attorney J. 
T. S. Lyle of Tacoma. 

Al Helander, secretary of the 
board, informed Victor Zednick, of 
the survey commission, that in his 
opinion the financial plans for the 
common schools could not very well 
be outlined without reference to any 
changes in courses of study the lat- 
ter commission might decide to ad- 
vocate and that for that reason joint 
action by the commissions would be 
advisable. 

While the Legislature intended that 
the survey commission should con- 
cern itself primarily with the higher 
institutions of learning, it sTipped 
into the bill a clause embracing the 
commen schools within the purview 
of the survey and if the commission 
carries out the letter of the law it 
will go into the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as well. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued fron page 352. 


The Oriental Alliance Steamship 
Company, organized in Portland, 
Oregon, will run eleven or more 
vessels between that port and the 
Orient. . Trade with Australia 1s 
four times as great as it was a year 
and a half ago, and that with China, 
Japan and Siberia is three times as 
great, and this furnishes a stimulus 
to trans-Pacific shipping. 


BOSTON 
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University of California 


The exp:riment of holdin a 
“Summer Assembly in Science” at 
the Scripps Institution for Biologi- 
eal Research at La Jolla, on the sea- 
coast near San Diego, will be tried 
bythe University of California next 
summer for the first time?’ The pur- 
pose is to disseminate among’teach- 
érs of biology and pliysical geog- 
faphy and others interested im mod- 
erm science the disccveries and new 

imts of view which are resulting 
fom the investigations of this’ re- 
search department of the university 
and to acquaint the scientific pil- 
grims with the richly varied sea-life 
of the California Coast. 


MAGAZINES 


—The most notable feature of-the 
April Century is the first instalment 
of “The Leatherwood God,” the new 
serial novel by William - Dean 
Howells. The story, laid in the back- 
woods of Ohio early in the last cen- 
tury, is that of a religious imposter 
who gives himself out as God—a 
dramatic story of old Amercan pio- 
meer life. Mr. Howells has been 
working at the book at intervals for 
mary years, and has only recently 
given it its final touches. 


Reports and Pamphlets 

“Review of Labor Legislation of 
1915.” American Association for 
Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d 
street, New York City. Price, 
$1.00. 820 pages. 

“Anoual Educational Report.” Preble 
County, Ohio. County Superinten- 
dent W. S. Fogarty, Eaton, O. ‘71 
pages. 

“Rope and Its Uses.” By A. A.. 
Burger, Extension Department, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
Ames, Ia. 48 pages. 

“An American Plan for Keeping the 
Bible in Public Schools.” By Wil- 
bir F. Crafts. Illustrated Bible 
Selections Commission, 206 Penn- 
Sylvania avenue, Washington, D.C, 
216 pages. -Price, 6 cents. 

“A Proposed Revision of School 
Laws.” Issued by the Louisiana 
State Department of Education. 
T. H. Harris, state superintendent, 
Baton Rouge, La. 92 pages. 

Annual Reports of Schoo) Committee 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


VARIED applications to meet is the experience of the tive agency «very week 
in 
its 


the year, while during the spring months the variety reaches 

Climax. During the week of March 6-13 we have been arked to Till plates 
from schoo! to High for rvral at $12 a week, grates 
schoo! principalships, including APPLICATION (6) §$500— $600; high school mathe- 
matics (2) $500 and $850; science (3) $500, $700, $700; English cnd history; languages; 
domestic science (2; §700, $800; agriculture $1100; penmanship and arithmetic (— $16; 
music_and drawing (2) $500, $725; principal high schvo! (3) $10C0, $1200, $1500 — some 
immediate and others for September. Teachers interested ip positions a step 


ahead of those they now hold would do well te register TO MEET 
while applications are ‘heie that their gqralifications 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


Did you get it? In “Teachingass Business’” 
years of the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS i a FKER 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chiczgo, lll 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


TwPratt Teachers’ Agency Averve 
Becommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises varents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mer. 
introducer to 


MERICAN : o8 TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fami 


F 1G WN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors and Goy- 
of instruction; recommends good Schools to parerte Call om 


——— Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachert and hase filled t un- 


; dreds of high grade positions ‘up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fetab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher for any desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor cepartment werk in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Oollegee in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $99 per month or further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & ©CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


©, A. SCOTT & O0., Prop rictors 
443 Tremont Building, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


SO0HERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
ene We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies. Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. 


W. W. ANDREWS, Secly 


H. Galger, Hyannis.| PROVIDENT TEACH AGENCY 


E give teachers the opportunity to increase their income 

by taking orders for our high grade Specialties during 

their spare time: We handle only articles of merit and useful- 
ness. Every home means an order. Work is pleasant andj 


profitable and gives teachers the opportunity of meeting 


Receive Good Pay the parents of their children. Write at once for particulars. 


For Their Spare Time 


G. L. HAMILTON & CO., Inc. 


Dept. Y 1, 394 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.) 
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Massachusetts Teachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way “of 
Insuring Against Worry 


On a firm financial basis. 


ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 1 


JOIN: BEFORE ‘YOU ‘HAVE "TAUGHT 


FIFTEEN 


CHARLES W. MORBY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, 
SOMERVILLE. 


A SPRAINED ANKLE? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


‘It is so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice 
on the streét, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor's 
bill and a week or two of enforced idleness without a 
salary. 

one high school last winter three teachers were 
Revie up ‘with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on 
“the ite. 

">. “And thigis the simplest and least expensive ac- 
cidént that might happen. There are hundreds of 


of time and salary, with greatly increased expenses. 
Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine. 
Not only does the T.'C.U. pay loss by accident, 
bist also for ldss of time by Sickness and Quarantine, 
A few centsa day will afford complete protection 
aoe these three dread contingencies, that rob so 
teachers of their savings and their peace of 
‘aint. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
whole story. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Buildiag, Lincoln, Nebr. 


ISSUES 
| Journal of Education 


THE NEW IDEAL IN EDUCA TION—Better Parents of Better Children—by 
Helen C Putnam, M.D.,LL.D., Providence, R. I. 


& RUCCESSHA PLAN FOR SIMPLIFYING THE WORK OF THE 
ELEMENTARY C. R, Frazier, Everett, 


ls SUPERVISION—by Miss Jennie Burkes, Superintendent of Claiborne 


County, Tennessee. 


ORDER EXTRA COPIES EARLY 


~NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, 


ways by which even the most careful.may suffer loss” 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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